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PREFACE. 



The following " Hints " were intended simply and 
exclusively for use in the College ** Lecture-Room." 

It has been the Author's custom, early in a 
Student's course, to draw very earnest attention to 
the subject of what is termed " Delivery," in the 
exercises of the Pulpit — inclusive of reading, 
prayer, preaching. This has been done chiefly by 
free conversational Lectures, which admitted (on 
both sides) of question and answer; and the 
practice brought into use a copious selection of 
" Examples." 

The subject is one that offers many induce- 
ments to enlargement. The numerous topics fall- 
ing within its range are highly suggestive, and none 
of them could be treated exhaustively in a brief 
Manual such as the present The Author wishes 
it to be understood that he addresses himself 
chiefly and expressly to Beginners; and that he 
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aims at no more than setting them thinking on 
the right track. They will have much to learn 
from " men of renown " in this great and diversi- 
fied study ; still more will they have to find out 
for themselves. Experimtia docet. Possibly, how- 
ever, they will not have proceeded far before dis- 
covering that some value belongs to plain practical 
hints such as are here given. Pouter we canHOt 
mutually offer or accept; but we may help each 
other to obviate mistakes by which power is in- 
sensibly lowered, and comes to be held in fetters 
at which we should once have laughed. 

The Author is apprehensive that in some quar- 
ters more than ordinary candour will be required 
in weighing the suggestions he has ventured to 
throw out Much that he has advanced will pro- 
bably seem too obvious to need stating ; and what 
is really valuable will be thought likely to occur, 
spontaneously, to persons of ordinary sense. Few 
subjects can be named that are more frequently 
discussed, or are more open to discussion. 

Every Speaker, not absolutely in his novitiate, 
has accumulated a fund of ideas about the right 
practice of his art, and has much to say respecting 
the possible causes of failure and success. Rules 
and principles are adopted, and, with varying 
result, acted upon. These are successively modi- 
fied and (as it is hoped) improved. At length we 
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may suppose a theory seemingly perfect comes to 
be attained — but in many cases it is attained too 
late. The opportunity for reducing it to practice 
is passing away, and other Teachers engross the 
world's attention. 

It is not without a deep and serious convic- 
tien that such a Work is needed^ that these " Hints " 
are now carried beyond the " Lecture-Room," and 
invite a wider notice than was at first sought for. 
The undertaking is one on which it does not seem 
presumptuous to ask the blessing of the Great 
Head of the Church ; and let the Reader suffer 
himself to be addressed in the language of Paul 
to his " own son in the faith " : — 

" Consider what I say : and the Lord give 

THEE UNDERSTANDING IN ALL THINGS." 



HINTS ON PUBLIC SPEAKING. 



-M- 



PART I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

It may be allowed to enter upon our present task by 
inserting an extract from an unpublished " Charge." 

" From the nature of things it was to be expected 
that Oral Teaching would prove a fixed arrange- 
ment and ordinance of the Church. Man is so 
constituted that truth is never so powerful as when 
uttered with the warm moving tones of the human 
voice. Very largely does public-speaking sway the 
world for good or evil. The Press, instead of 
superseding it, aims at no higher triumphs than to 
preserve its utterances, and to prolong the echoes 
it has awakened. We grant that in practice the 
failures are only too numerous ; but men are ever 
thinking of the nature and possibilities of this in- 
strumentality. They know something of what it 
has done in the past ; and they believe that at any 
moment it may put forth a might that has been 
hitherto unfelt. Robert Hall said of Spencer, * If 
that young man had lived, we should have learnt 
something? 
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'* Compare this instrumentality with that of a 
religious book, for example. Here you have to 
disinter the truth, so to speak, from the dead forms 
that surroimd it, and to take it up into your own 
mind, ere it acquires warmth and life; but in 
sacred oratory that truth flows all warm and vital 
from a heart which it has already fired. The motto 
of the book is, * He that readeth, let him under- 
stand : ' that of the preacher is, * The words that I 
speak unto you they are spirit and they are life.' 
In the act of reading the mind is solitary ; but in 
hearing you feel that there is another mind wrest- 
ling with your own. Moreover, this employment 
admits of association and of sympathy. Your own 
heart feels the more because a common chord is 
vibrating in hearts around. The book is passive. 
You close and dismiss it at pleasure, but the 
preacher stands and asks 'what answer he shall 
return to Him that sent him,' Drawing a circle 
around you, after the manner of the old Roman, 
he charges you not to pass till you have answered, 
to the overtures of heaven. Yea or Nay. Faith 
Cometh by hearing. Next to the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, the Church of Gkxi depends on 
this instrumentality for the conversion of the world. 
If this be foolishness, it is a foolishness that ' is 
wiser than men ; ' if this be weakness, it is a weak- 
ness which is * stronger than men.' " 
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EARLY EXPERIENCES. 

While there seems nothing to retract in the fore- 
going description of what can be effected by public- ' 
speaking, the Writer has to acknowledge that his 
own reminiscences, and his experience through 
life, have pointed more in the direction of failure 
than success. Very much of the preaching to 
which he has listened — except some special 
curiosity was excited, or the speaker displayed 
exceptional fervour — has, to say the least, been 
comparatively lifeless and unimpressive. It failed 
to command attention, or failed to keep it. " Hear- 
ing " did not lay hold of his nature. To keep the 
thoughts from wandering when " under " it (to use 
an expressive phrase) was no easy task. The heart 
was sensible of very little except vacancy and 
weariness ; and he would gladly hope that such an 
experience was peculiar. 

A hasty judgment might pronounce that the 
fault must have lain in the matter of the discourses 
heard ; but a better acquaintance with the subject 
produced the conviction that the larger part of 
this ill-success was owing to a certain manner^ cyt 
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" mannerism," into which the preachers had fallen. 
In his own very early attempts as a Speaker this 
evil presented itself in a very formidable shape. 
Whether reading, reciting from memory, or extem- 
porizing, he found it easy to " go on " (as the ex- 
pression is) so long as he preserved a certain 
beat, or rhythm, or cadence — so long, in fact, as the 
discourse fell into a kind of tune or chant, and 
was " sung " rather than " said ; " but he also found 
that in the exact degree in which this tendency was 
indulged, the attention of the people was lost. The 
discovery was nothing less than alarming to him. 
Here is an evil, he said to himself, that will conquer 
meifl do not conquer //. Can this be that strange 
thing loosely called by such names as monotony, 
sing-song, chanting, the pulpit-tone, &c. ? Is this 
what is meant by a man's being a " heavy " speaker ? 
Be its name what it may, it is a thing to be dreaded, 
like the dry rot in a house, like the blight or mildew 
among the crops. It must be struggled against 
as one would struggle against that which " steals 
the senses, draws the breath," or half my power 
as a speaker is gone. 

Shortly after this startling discovery had been 
made, a Minister of long experience, a sensible and 
educated man, and one who took the pains to 
write his discourses, confessed to the Author, in 
very desponding tones and as one who felt that 
his life's work was as good as spoiled, that his 
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manner in the pulpit was now " sei" The good 
man found himself after the first two or three sen- 
tences, dropping into an accustomed and uniform 
chant, or round, or beat, or cadence ; and though 
he perceived that in the same degree the attention 
of the people flagged, out of that sing-song or beat 
he could not rise, do what he would. He had 
become a "heavy" speaker; and if his manner 
was heavy, his heart was still heavier. No one 
doubted that the things he said, so far as they 
could be attended to, were good and sensible ; but 
he could not be deaf to their complaints as to the 
difficulty of keeping up their attention ; and as to 
feeling anything, or putting forth any exertion under 
the stimulus of his addresses, no one dreamt of it. 
Nothing more than endurance was looked for, or 
seemed to be possible. 

Very early too did the Author, when coming to 
be acquainted with the secrets of the Platform^ 
perceive that many who deserved to be first were 
last, and many who would confess that they ought 
to have been last were first. For example : a re- 
turned missionary, whose labours and sacrifices 
deserved all imaginable respect, proved to be (alas ! 
for the word) a " heavy " speaker. He lacked the 
power to state his facts and detail his experience 
naturally, and therefore impressively. His argu- 
ments and appeals did but weary his audience, in 
spite of all their respect for his chax^.cX« ^xA'^^xs. 
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appreciation of his labours ; and then some speaker, 
having a little of the popular element — a free 
utterance, a telling manner — has electrified the 
audience, stirred their nature to its very depths, 
and has concluded amidst the loudest applause. 
A speaker such as we have last described does a 
real and a great service ; but at how cheap a rate 
to himself! Flattered, and all but worshipped, 
in return for his facile performance, he treads on 
nothing but ilowers, and breathes nothing but in- 
cense. The brother who fails must be something 
more or less than a man if he does not feel very 
keen mortification, if he does not reckon it a pain- 
ful mystery that, after he has done the work about 
which the other only talks, and felt the things 
which the other only pictures, he cannot infuse life 
into anything he has to say or gain the sympathy 
of more than a fraction of the audience. If to be 
a " heavy " speaker is to be this^ if this be the 
penalty of drawling, of monotony, of sing-song, &c., 
even in a mild degree, then to shun it is a life and 
death matter with one whose vocation is a per- 
petual promise of " thoughts that breathe and 
words that bum." The Speaker should dread this 
evilj he should struggle against it and resist it, 
even as a swimmer would dread the tying of a 
millstone about his neck. We could believe that 
to many of our popular speakers it is a source of 
humiliation that while the real labourers are barely 
tolerated, it is oft times " they who tarry at home 
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that divide the spoils." Some such feeling the 
celebrated Lord Chesterfield might have had when, 
in order to impress upon his son the paramount 
importance of " manner and address " in speaking, 
he tells him how, upon a question which involved 
a knowledge of astronomy, about which he knew 
next to nothing, the House of Lords gave him their 
attention and their applause, when they had just 
before turned in weariness from a speaker who 
really knew the philosophy of the matter, but who 
laboured under the fatal disadvantage of a bad 
delivery. 
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WHETHER ORATORY IS A '^GIFT/' 

Thus early in our discussion we can conceive that 
some persons would interpose with the objec- 
tion that oratory is a " Gift," and there, as they 
contend, is an end to the matter. To the speaker, 
more truly than to the poet, do they think the 
saying will apply, ^^ Nascitur non Jit" If a man 
has not been born a speaker, no effort of his own 
or of others will make him so. 

It is admitted readily that there are men who 
speak almost as naturally and as easily as they 
breathe. Without premeditation, or art of any 
kind, they can find fit words for any thought that 
presents itself They have force without harshness, 
confidence without assumption, ease without fami- 
liarity, fervour without any tinge of extravagance. 
Dominating over others, they have the still higher 
faculty of mastering themselves. Whatever the 
excitement of the hour, the man is ever greater 
than his emotions. Such persons, as it is thought, 
require no teaching. There is even danger that 
they would suffer from having their attention drawn 
to themselves, and to their own manner — seeing 
that what is in the highest degree natural is 
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in the same degree unconscious. Greatness does 
not listen to itself. It does not invite inspection 
— does not readily submit to it, and but seldom 
derives from it any advantage. Surely, however, 
these cases in which the faculty of public speaking 
can hardly be said to be an acquisition but an 
instinct, natural as nature itself, must be accounted 
rare. Much more common, even among good 
speakers, is the presence of faults which impair 
and weaken, if they do not absolutely spoil. Not 
to say that many a man who, without special at- 
tention to elocution, has spoken well, might have 
lived a greater life, and left a wider mark upon his 
generation, had he been early set on courses of 
self-improvement Here the amendment of even 
the least fault is like stopping a leak in a vessel, 
or freeing the limbs of a racer just about to start. 

That Preachers too often glide into an unnatural 
delivery seems to us one of the most undeniable 
of facts. Few there are that in any considerable 
degree escape the misfortune. Even as to the 
comparatively easy exercise of readings how rarely 
is anything like excellence attained. Still rarer is 
what we term a ^^ good delivery" — that is, a delivery 
free from faulty expression, mouthing, intonation or 
sing-song, wrong inflexions, incorrect pauses, and 
excessive or misplaced emphasis. The evil is a 
trivial and inconsiderable one, indeed, if the aim 
and work of a public instructor be trivial ; but not 
otherwise. It is the writer's deliberate coxvnvcXv^s^ 
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that to faults of delivery, grown habitual and well- 
nigh past cure, may be attributed a larger amount 
of disappointment in the ministry, more frequent 
failure and deeper sorrow, than to any other cause 
— imprudence itself not excepted. Churches have 
declined through it. Ministers have sunk under 
discouragement, and " Interests," once flourishing, 
have exhibited the too familiar signs of an incurable 
blight. That surely cannot be a little thing which 
checks the growth of religion, and makes a com- 
munication, which should have been as fire, tame, 
and powerless, and wearisome. In its forms the 
evil is " Legion : " in its effects, " Apollyon." 

There are persons of fair average sense who, from 
inattention to the subject, would hear all this with 
surprise. During a life-time they have been suffer- 
ing from " heaviness," as it is termed, in public 
speakers, but they have hardly recognised the 
presence of the evil, or else have grown reconciled 
to it as a thing inevitable. Perhaps they have 
good-naturedly thought that whatever fault or defect 
might exist, it lay chiefly with themselves. They 
may even have imagined, as did a person of con- 
siderable eminence known to the writer, that in the 
case of a speaker all the difficulty would exist in 
being 2/«-natural : in other words, that a man must 
do some conscious violence to himself, or the 
mischief would not accrue. Truly there is such 
a thing as a sublime simplicity ! 
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THE PREACHER'S NOVITIATE, WITH 

ITS PERILS. 

Of all persons, there are none whom our subject 
so much concerns as those to whom the duties of 
the pulpit are new. We assume the character and 
spirit of the neophyte to be such as befits the 
office ; that he has cultivated his powers, and stored 
his mind with knowledge ; that he is still bent on 
mental growth, and aims at self-improvement in 
all its forms. To accomplish something in the 
world, something really good and lasting, we will 
suppose to be his object. He has but one life, 
and is not content that it should be frittered away. 
The blossom of his early prime is not to go up as 
dust A work is set before him which deserves 
to be done " with all his might'* We will suppose 
that our Beginners, as a class, belong to that order 
of men who (to quote an expression of "The 
Times") '* fight battles in order to win them;" 
a very different thing, by the way, from finding 
consolation in the sympathy of friends who wonder 
that they did not win them ! Now, it depends 
more upon their having a "good delivery,'* than 
upon anything else in the way of equipment or 
preparation, whether they shall " win the battle,'* 
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whether they shall gain the public ear, whether 
they shall keep up attention when once gained, 
whether they shall long have a people to call their 
own, or whether life is to be to them a protracted 
failure. Happily for a young Preacher his manner 
is not already "set" Faults there may be, but 
they are not confirmed by time. His bonds are 
but as green withes : would that we could help 
him against their putting on a more rigid form L 
— Now, there is need for the earliest warning in 
this case, for such reasons as the following : — 

1. A faulty or unnatural manner grows upon us 
unperceived, and when detected, and in a sense 
laid aside, it steals over us again and again, and 
must as often be cleared away. Who is there that 
has not contracted little habits, and tricks, and 
ways, even in such simple things as his style of 
dress, his walk, his manner of sitting and standing, 
his way of entering and quitting a room, his verj' 
eating and drinking — tricks and ways which when 
awkward, as they generally are, it is the first aim 
of good breeding to detect, and its last achieve- 
ment to overcome and lay aside? A well-bred 
man has no observable peculiarities. 

2. The young Preacher may already have become 
unnatural : nay, may have set out with unnaturalness, 
from the unconscious imitation of others. This 
state of things is explained when you learn under 
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what preacher, or class of preachers, the youth has 
been brought up. Peculiar tones, little tricks of 
gesture, attitudes, pauses, and other things not a 
few, may have been caught up insensibly. The 
speaker (a beginner let us say) is most incorrectly 
charged with setting himself to imitate this or that 
person. He is intentionally imitating no one j and 
yet, undesignedly and unconsciously, he is repro- 
ducing the peculiar gestures and tones to which he 
has been accustomed. The mere child, the veriest 
clown, can discover in his manner resemblances of 
this sort ; and people who are by no means un- 
charitable may imagine them to be designed, when in 
truth nothing is further from the Speaker's thoughts. 
It should be added that tricks and peculiarities of 
all kinds are in their very nature contagious. In 
the commonest acts of life people are uncon- 
sciously setting patterns which others are just as 
unconsciously imitating. Especially is this apt to 
be the case with a thing so liable to variations as 
public speaking, in which peculiarities combine so 
early and so multifariously with each other, and 
form a result too complex for analysis. 

We are mirrors to one another. Often may we 
learn what we are ourselves doing, by noticing some 
turn or trick in others of which we had uncon- 
sciously given the example. 

3. In proportion to the largeness of the area to 
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be filled, unnatural speaking — ^that is, some kind 
of intonation, chanting, sing-song, &c — costs less 
effort than what is natural, because conversational. 
In a spacious building it is easier to intone than 
simply to talk, or to recite. A chant can be sus- 
tained, a musical note can be prolonged, and made 
to fill a large edifice, with comparative ease. A 
boy at a railway station can sing out his " Day's 
Times ! " " Morning Papers ! " &c., prolonging the 
"/'* in the first of these cries, and dwelling upon 
the liquids— the ";/'s" and the "r's''— in the 
second, so as to fill a space far larger than the 
strongest man could make resonant by mere 
natural speaking, or loud converse. Unhappily 
many of our churches and chapels are so con- 
structed, that to speak in them in the way of a 
chant is much easier than to fill them with natural 
conversational discourse. They are well adapted 
for the proclamation of a crier, but not at all fitted 
for argument, didactic comments, calm narration, 
or persuasive address. Speakers are therefore 
insensibly drawn into the practice of intoning or 
chanting, or into that kind of sing-song which is 
a chant without the music, and which passes under 
the general name of heaviness or monotony. 

4. There are certain letters of the alphabet which 
almost tempt us into unnaturalness, by their being 
so easily capable of prolongation. These are the 
vowels ; and the liquids, /, m^ «, r, A vowel may 
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be prolonged indefinitely, />., as long as the longest 
breath will hold out ; and this may be said with 
almost equal truth of the liquids also. We have 
heard the letter O in the word " pour " prolonged 
for a space quite extended enough to admit of a 
good-sized vessel being filled by the act of pouring. 
Indeed, this seemed to be the mental association 
that guided the speaker. But the letter M in 
"come," may be dwelt upon quite as long as it 
would take a person actually to cross the floor of 
a church. Now, one apparent advantage of this 
prolongation, or expansion, or inflation, of the 
sounds, this ** dwelling " upon them (as we say), 
is — that the Speaker gains time to think. If ideas 
rise slowly, if fit words do not promptly occur, if 
the mind be weary, and especially if it be under- 
stood that a certain length of time must be filled 
up, irrespective of the amount of the material that 
is at command, it is obvious that such an ex- 
pedient may prove serviceable. Whether this pro- 
longation — sometimes called by the inelegant word 
" mouthing," is not unfavourable to impression — 
nay, almost fatal to it — is truly another and a very 
different matter. 

5. It is one of the most serious liabilities of 
public speaking that this prolongation, this enlarge- 
ment of sound, this swollen emphasis, tends to 
recur after certain fixed and measured intervals. 
These intervals become briefer as the fault grows 
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upon the speaker, till every fifth or sixth word^ and 
sometimes almost every second word, or even 
syllable^ must have upon it this recurring beat or 
emphasis. Who has not heard Speakers that, from 
habit, could not utter more than five or six sounds 
of any sort without the kind of explosive or pound- 
ing emphasis we speak of? And this weight or 
force of sound is the greater if the interval has been 
from any cause a little prolonged, though the sense 
may have required even less of force, or emphasis, 
at that particular point than anywhere beside. The 
result is that we have one fault intensifying another. 
The delivery vitiates the style, and the style tends 
to spoil the delivery. The settled and habitual 
beat or cadence being what it is, the composition 
gradually adapts itself to it. At the right point, 
or as nearly so as may be, some word or syllable 
is slipped in that will bear this recurring beat or 
emphasis. Thus a person accustomed to write 
and to speak in what Rhetoricians call Trochees^ 
may compose after the fashion of the following 
sentence, " Father, Mother, Sister, Brother, she had 
known and loved, and lost, and long remembered 
too ; " a long syllable invariably followed by a short 
One of the most common forms of oratorical 
heaviness is this, that the acquired necessity of 
coming down with some pounding emphasis 
operates when there is no word requiring to be 
emphasised. The weight then falls upon some 
wretched little conjunction or adverb, and we have 
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the bathos in perfection. Let the beginner be fully 
alive to his danger at this point. Before he has 
spoken many times in public — even if not repeat- 
ing the same discourse — ^he will find this recurring 
beat or periodic emphasis, and possibly also a 
settled inflection of tone and a certain unman- 
ageable pitch or keynote, beginning to form in and 
around his speaking. The strait-waistcoat is being 
put on. Now is the time to shake and arouse 
himself, if liberty be worth keeping. 

6. The danger is increased from the curious 
circumstance that the more common faults of 
public speaking are, at the beginning, agreeable 
to the listener, rather than otherwise. Prolonga- 
tion of sound (for example) is indulgently attributed 
to emotion; undue emphasis is accepted as a 
proof of earnestness. Intoning is itself a species 
of music. There is something of dignity, too, 
about a pompous professional delivery, be it called 
"mouthing," or what it may. Thoughts that 
would look bare and weak if simply spoken^ may 
pass for something important if sounded forth with 
a little of oratorical assumption, or if sung out with 
tones which seem to indicate that the heart is 
glowing, and would have all other hearts glow in 
unison. It used to be said of Whitefield that he 
could utter the word "Mesopotamia" so as to 
throw an audience into tears ; and, on the other 
hand, some men would read David's lament over 
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Absalom as a schoolboy would recite an ill-leamt 
problem from Euclid ; feelings either in speaker or 
hearers, being out of the question. This goes to 
prove, not that " delivery " is everything, but that 
it has very much to do with the effect of public 
speaking ; and the point at present in view is this, 
that in their incipient stages, faults put on the 
guise of excellencies. There is something bewitch- 
ing and seductive about them. They seem to re- 
commend themselves as helps and attractions ; and, 
what is more, under this character they are looked 
for by the less reflecting of our auditors, who, as 
Archbishop Whately says, will either allow the 
natural manner to pass without any remark, or 
observe that it is a pity the Preacher's discourse 
was merely "spoken," and not "preached" — the 
highest recommendation passing for a defect ! 

7. It must be regretted that in regard to faults 
of delivery attention is seldom aroused till there 
is much to unlearn. As to its main characteristics, 
a young Preacher's manner is formed and " set " in 
the first four or five years of his course. To speak 
of a single point — that of loudness. During those 
years it may be obvious to an intelligent listener 
that the Preacher's delivery is either needlessly and 
disagreeably loud, or that it needs to be yet loudQ| 
— say by a third, or even a half The young man 
is more than ordinarily fortunate if any one will 
make him know the state of the case, and that not 
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in a casual or ambiguous way, but explicitly and 
earnestly, as a thing that calls for serious attention. 
Meanwhile, the probability is that, with regard to 
loudness or quietness, his manner is becoming un- 
alterably fixed. If it be faulty, he will suffer a life- 
long injury ; if correct, the result will be attributable 
to mere accident. And this, be it observed, with 
regard to the most mechanical and simple of all the 
qualities of public-speaking — a thing far more easy 
of adjustment than pitch, or emphasis, or speed, or, 
what is beyond them all, expression. This kind of 
observation may seem not a little strange, since 
wherever there is a Speaker there will be hearers, 
and among them there must be individuals who are 
competent to judge, and who feel interested in the 
results produced. The simple fact, however, is 
that hearers whose opinions would command at- 
tention, are generally diffident and over-kind ; or 
else they act upon the presumption that Speakers, 
as a class, instead of welcoming friendly and intel- 
ligent criticism, will resent it It may even be 
supposed that they will be found to pique them- 
selves upon the qualities which others regard as 
faults, or imagine that they are to be congratulated 
on having escaped the imperfections on which 
others would be the first to remark This pre- 
sumption, so much to the disadvantage of Speakers 
as a class, is, in many instances, an entire mistake. 
A desire for friendly criticism is often felt when it 
is not expressed, and, unfortunately, the frank con- 
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fession of the feeling may be set down as a mere 
" fishing " for praise. 

8. Few persons really know how they themselves 
speaL Unnoticed influences, and unconscious pro- 
cesses, have made them what they are. Describe 
to them their own habitual mode of speaking 
— 2i thing not to be done, unfortunately, without 
an approach to mimicry — and they will wonder 
about whom you are talking. In proportion as 
speaking is faultless the imitation becomes difficult, 
simply because in absolutely correct speaking there 
is nothing to remark upon; there is literally no 
mannerism to be reproduced. But when there is 
mannerism, and that in a very .palpable form, it 
may be wholly unperceived by the speaker himself. 
We have known an intelligent man, when saying 
" Grace before meat," pronounce the word "Father " 
with an a as long as four or five «'s, and when the 
fault was pointed out, it became evident that its 
existence had been wholly unperceived; many 
words were required to show that the proper 
quantity of the vowel had been exceeded. Faults 
which have become habitual, partake of that 
" second nature " which has almost the force and 
the unconsciousness of theyfrj/. 

9. When a fault is fairly detected it is far from 
being easy to shake it off. No one who is con- 
scious of having acquired a " pulpit-tone " — />., 
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of chanting what he has to say, instead of simply 
speaking it — can need any proof of this. The 
point may be very easily tested. Let the Speaker 
attempt to introduce into an address or discourse 
the briefest conversational sentence, after he has 
fairly got into, his customary monotone, or chant, 
or beat. He will discover that he cannot ask for 
a window to be opened, or a crying infant to be 
removed, in a natural tone, without a sort of wrench y 
which breaks abruptly on the hearers, and costs 
himself a conscious and painful effort. Nay, let a 
Sermon-writer endeavour to read in his Study any 
part of a discourse otherwise than in his customary 
pulpit manner, and it is ten to one that he will fail. 
The familiar tone and cadence being away, his ear 
will uneasily crave for a something that is with- 
held. Probably it will require two or three 
attempts to bring his "delivery" at all near the 
mark — /. ^., to enable him to say the thing, and not 
intone or sing it — to reduce the syllables to their 
proper quantity — to break in upon that tune, to 
change that inflexion, towards which there is a fatal 
tendency. 

10. It adds to the difficulty of the Speaker that 
the remedies commonly suggested prove ineffica- 
cious. Some would recommend that you put your- 
self under the training of a professed Elocutionist. 
We are ready to admit that the drilling of an Elocu- 
tionist may be of value in loosening (so to speak), 
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and thus helping to remove, those mannerisms 
which so commonly grow around a speaker ; just as 
the lessons of a drilling-master may cure a stooping 
posture or a clownish gait, though they do not 
communicate the ease of a gentleman. But the 
great fault of Elocutionists is that they in general 
(we do not say always) recommend an artificial, 
conscious, studied manner. Now the best artificial 
speaking is but the imitation of the purely natural 
The thing to be done is not to overlay and trammel 
nature, but to relieve it, and set it free ; to strip off 
and throw aside every kind of mannerism, be it 
more or less, that can be detected, so that nature^ 
with which we all set out, may be left to itself. It 
is allowed indeed that an intentional and conscious 
manner may be so artfully framed that the Speaker, 
like the Actor who knows his part, and sympathises 
with the character he assumes, may personate that 
character with great felicity. But this is a rare 
triumph of the histrionic art ; an art in which the 
palpable failures are numerous, and anything like 
conspicuous success is the phenomenon of an age. 
Besides, we are not considering the means by which 
men may seem to be what they are not^ or may 
awaken feelings in others by the mere semblance of 
feeling in themselves. In the Christian pulpit mere 
" acting," in ever so small a degree, is what no- one 
would defend. The Teacher of Elocution who 
should strive to enable his pupils to remove and to 
lay aside faults^ leaving nature to do the rest, or 
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rather leaving nature untrammelled so as to be 
itself, would no doubt strike into a very useful path, 
but one (we fear) that is seldom if ever trodden. 

A second but an equally ineflfectual recommenda- 
tion would perhaps be — to hear and to copy some 
undeniably "good Speaker." We venture to say 
that, in proportion as your model is " good," you 
cannot imitate or copy him. The only things you 
can adopt from the " manner " of another are his 
peculiarities — in other words, his defects. It is 
much the same as in respect to the far lower matter 
of " dress." Extravagances, oddities, and conceits 
can be copied easily enough ; but we cannot borrow 
or make our own the good taste that harmonizes the 
whole exterior and bearing of the man — the feeling 
of propriety that makes the mere accident of attire 
answer to his age, his station, and in some measure 
his character also. There is some advantage 
indeed when we listen to a successful Speaker in 
noticing what he avoids. We may mark the care 
taken to shun anything that would offend a correct 
ear and really " good taste," whether in language, 
gesture, loudness, or in the temper and spirit of 
the address ; but the best way of imitating a good 
Speaker is to imitate no one, but to be yourself. 
Let your own nature, intelligently improved, and 
under the promptings of virtuous and benevolent 
feeling, go forth in what you say ; and, up to the 
full measure of your ability, you will tell upon the 
world. 

3 
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II. It is to be regretted that when by casting 
aside faults you have returned to, or have recovered 
the simplicity of nature, there is some danger of 
your being too free, too homely, too colloquial. A 
natural style must ever be more lively than a 
cumbrous, formal one ; but the transition from the 
natural to the familiar is much easier than a transi- 
tion from the formal to the natural. Hence an 
unembarrassed and natural Speaker is in some 
danger of seeming too much at his ease, and there- 
fore deficient in a proper respect for his audience 
— to say nothing of the deference actually due to 
the more intelligent of them. The people will 
think that he seems to be sufficiently pleased with 
the monologue in which he is indulging himself 
Not by critics only, but by the general voice he 
will be set down as undignified, disrespectful, 
irreverent It is perhaps owing to the unimpres- 
sive formality which has too much enfeebled the 
oratory of the pulpit, that a degree of lightness and 
even flippancy is tolerated there — if it be redeemed 
by natural talent — that would scarcely be borne 
with elsewhere. To a people accustomed to a 
state of things where 

"Drowsy tinklings lull Ihe distant folds," 

the words of a Speaker who has not only got 
something to say, but who in saying it excites 
attention by a vivacity which is contagious : to 
such an audience a colloquial, off-hand way of 
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rattling on " is of course stimulating enough. It 
does not, however, follow that every good end 
might not have been as well answered if the tone 
adopted had been a little more chastened, more 
deferential, more serious — ^more in keeping with 
the place, the occasion, the object professedly in 
view. It will have struck those who know any- 
thing of the shrewd men who sway the masses — 
the " stump orators '* of the day, as the Americans 
would call them — that they are not over free, still 
less low or vulgar, in their style of address. They 
act upon the principle that their fellows, however 
humble, like to be addressed in the best language 
they can understand. Sentences and paragraphs 
" for the million" must not be composed of liiean, 
ill-chosen words thrown together anyhow. Mere 
random talk would be regarded by the " common 
people" as implying assumption in the Speaker, 
and disrespect for his audience. The result is that 
the foremost "demagogues," as they would be 
termed, are found uttering in market-places and 
mass-meetings, speeches that, for good, terse, sen- 
sible English, would pass current in the Legislature 
itself. If a coarse word is occasionally introduced, 
it is not, we believe, because of its coarseness, but 
its strength. Forcible words, closely dovetailed, 
are in request You have not mere talk, but gen- 
uine oratory, rising often to eloquence, and but 
seldom intermixed with anything egotistic or trifling. 
Here then are two opposite dangers — stiffness and 

3* 
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undue familiarity. To avoid dotA, and that com- 
pletely, can scarcely be hoped. 

•• Far on the right her dogs foul Scylla hides : 
Charybdis, roaring, on the left presides." 
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THE CONVERSATIONAL, OR NATURAL, 

MANNER. 

One of the best directions it was ever the Writer's 
good fortune to hear was the following. It was 
given to himself by an intelligent Layman, at the 
table of a person no less distinguished than the 
late Dr. Hamilton, of Leeds : " Speak in the pulpit 
precisely as you would in the parlour, only a little 
slower and louder." This appears at first a com- 
plete, as it certainly is a most valuable, directory. 
On reflection, however, we come to see that it does 
not imply that our tone in the pulpit is to be one 
of easy conversation, or (as some would call it) of 
mere "chat" There might be circumstances in 
which the tone proper to the parlour, instead of 
being that of familiar talk, would acquire the 
character of earnest, serious, reverent discourse. 
Suppose that the subject on which you are express- 
ing yourself is one of grave and even solemn con- 
cern; suppose that while you are speaking, the 
master of the house (one, we may imagine, in every 
respect your superior) comes up and listens ; sup- 
pose that silence gradually spreads through the 
company, and that other topics are dropped, so 
that you find yourself at length the sole speaker ; 
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suppose that guests from other rooms are brought 
in, and placed within hearing — the matter imder 
consideration being confessedly one of general in- 
terest and of special importance ; suppose further 
that their hearing and your speaking acquired the 
character of a religious act — such as worship is ; 
and, beyond all this, suppose that having such an 
opportunity you felt yourself commissioned to bear 
amongst them a testimony in the Divine name, and 
that for the right utterance of your message, and its 
due reception, you and they would have to render 
a solemn account; — suppK)se all this, we say, and 
then you would not only find yourself speaking a 
little " slower and louder " than ordinarily, but with 
more carefully-selected words, and under a greater 
feeling of responsibility — ^the time of so many per- 
sons coming to depend for its right improvement 
upon you alone — ^and your very manner indicating 
a thoughtfulness and deference which implied that 
you had no personal claim to all this attention and 
respect. Under such circumstances it would re- 
quire no effort on your part to avoid what was 
flippant, or off-handed, or assuming ; nay, the 
introduction of the briefest sentence savouring 
of any such quality would be as difficult to your- 
self as it would be distasteful to the company. 
The mere numbers concerned — ^were there no other 
consideration — would sensibly act upon you, as a 
material element in the case. Talking unprofitably 
to one person is wasting only one person's time. 
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This is a mischief and an evil, but it is only a 
hundredth part of the evil of talking in the same 
fashion to a hundred. 

It may not be amiss to corroborate these views 
by an Extract from Whatel/s "Rhetoric:" " It is 
evident, that what is natural in one case, or for one 
person, may be in a different one very unnatural 
It would not be by any means natural for an edu- 
cated and sober-minded man to speak like an 
illiterate enthusiast; or to discourse on the most 
important matters in the tone of familiar conversa- 
tion respecting the trifling occurrences of the day. 
Any one who does but notice the style in which a 
man of ability, and of good choice of words and 
utterance, delivers his sentiments in private when 
he is, for instance, earnestly and seriously admon- 
ishing a friend, defending the truths of religion, or 
speaking on any other grave subject on which he is 
intent, may easily observe how different his tone is 
from that of light and familiar conversation, how 
far from deficient in the dignified seriousness which 
befits the case. Even a stranger to the language might 
guess that he was not engaged on any frivolous topic." 

In contradistinction to this natural conversa- 
tional manner is \\\t professional ox official^ of which 
the faults are, chiefly, artificial intonation, ill-dis- 
tributed emphasis, and the undue prolongation of 
the vowel and liquid sounds. One very obvious 
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fault of the " professional " manner is that it is 
expressive of more than is actually felt, or indeed 
can well be felt under the circumstances. The 
tones would be natural enough in certain exalted 
states of fervour, but not otherwise. Sometimes 
the feeling, indeed, overtakes, or rises to the level 
of the manner, and then of a sudden what was 
before a thing of pomp and form takes fire. In 
other words, it acquires a temporary force and im- 
pressiveness. Not seldom there is some culmi- 
nating point in a speech or discourse when this 
happens; and to a careful observer, the kindling 
and the decline of the unexpected warmth is as 
perceptible as the transitory ignition of a rocket. 
That a solemn, pathetic, moving tone is altogether 
separable from the meaning, and even the utterance, 
of words — that it may be assumed (in short), and 
simply professional — appears in the case of the 
Mourning Women of the East, with whom the raising 
of a melancholy wail around a corpse is a merce- 
nary performance — as hollow as anything enacted 
on the stage. A person who has studied the 
natural significance of tones, emphasis, and ac- 
cents in speaking, would perceive that there is 
nothing wonderful, though there is something 
ludicrous, in a fact such as the following. Some 
years ago, a certain northern town could boast of 
having what is called a " character " in its public 
bellman, or crier. This man, in announcing public 
meetings, sales by auction, &c, or " crying " lost 
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articles, however trifling, used tones which a 
stranger to the language would have supposed be- 
tokened a calamity by which the crier's heart was 
melted, and at which every other heart should melt, 
so plaintive, so melancholy were they. " Beds and 
bedding, and other effects," or, " The chair to be 
taken at seven o'clock," might be the precise words 
spoken; but at a little distance the sound was as 
mournful as could have been the lament of a new- 
made widow over a family of orphans. We have 
heard a vendor of " black-lead " shouting forth, 
" Only a penny a packet ! " with a sort of hysterical 
energy such as a Stage -hero might employ in 
braving chains and death for his country, and say- 
ing, " Britons never will be slaves ! " Mr. Wilders- 
pin, the Infant School Teacher, found it easy to set 
the alphabet to music, and his little pupils sang 
their ABC very sweetly to the tune, " My lodging 
is on the cold ground." In fact, as far as mere 
tones are concerned, algebraic symbols, or chemical 
formulae, may be given forth as if they had a thou- 
sand tender, and even sacred, associations. 

This " professional " manner some Speakers 
designedly cultivate, nor is any acquisition easier. 
Not a few fall into it from unconscious imitation. 
Others, again, appear " to the manner bom." The 
thing is there^ and, as it would seem, in its perfec- 
tion, the first time they stand up before an audience 
— nay, the first time they attempt those little mimic 
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sermons which are not uncommon as a sort of 
Nursery entertainment in religious families, and 
about which perhaps the less said the better. With 
this " pulpit-tone " you are expected to begin. It 
is with some persons an accepted voucher of 
seriousness, earnestness, zeal. Indeed, by some 
hearers it is charitably regarded as a guarantee of 
the speaker's "goodness;" while others suspect 
any appreciable degree of it as savouring more of 
sanctimoniousness than of principle or good feeling. 
Strange as it may seem, there are Speakers who 
are not satisfied with whining tones ; they add to 
these a kind of half-convulsive or hysterical utter- 
ance, as if weeping and talking in one and the same 
act: — a thing this, in the highest degree sensa- 
tional with those who depend on a kind of rude 
excitement, but extremely distasteful to people of 
calmer temperament and greater knowledge of man- 
kind. Meanwhile the persons who keep up this 
kind of hysterical outpouring are merely indulging 
in a habit which from use has become perfectly 
easy, and is wholly without meaning. The talker 
whose utterances seem to flow from a heart almost 
broken, and in fact to be rather sobbing than 
speaking, is ready at a bound to throw himself into 
common scenes, and to enter with perfect sang- 
froid into the gossip of the day. Men who excel 
in this kind of performance (and their number we 
trust is small) are seldom to be ranked among the 
devout, the tender-hearted, or even the sincere. 
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MAKING THE "SOUND AN ECHO TO 

THE SENSE." 

The rule thus enunciated is perhaps as popular 
as any which obtains on this wide subject Our 
objection here is to the artifice suggested by the 
word ** making." If the " sense " fill the mind as 
it ought to do, the sound will be such an echo — 
slightly, indeed, and almost insensibly to the 
Speaker, and certainly without design or effort. 
But we are not to " make '* the sound anything, 
except to secure that it shall be audible, and suf- 
ficiently serious to satisfy the obvious demands of 
place, occasion, and auditory. Intelligent people 
become sensible of artifice, and their attention is 
diverted disagreeably fi"om the subject to the 
Speaker, if they hear given forth with pompous 
rotundity such words as, — 

"The voice that rolls the stars along 
Speaks all the promises;" 

or if the Orator imitates the creaking of some 
massive door when saying, in Milton's language, 
that the infernal gates, — 

"On their hinges, g^te harsh thunder." 

The fault is even intensified when there is a series 
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of appropriate gestures answering to such words as 
£?z/^-reach and ««//<?r-mine and circum-w^xiX., Here 
there is a double appearance of art — in the colloca- 
tion of the words, and in the imitation of the supposed 
acts. A studied manner, in proportion as it courts 
admiration, is in danger of producing contempt. 
To apply one crucial test to the principle that the 
sound is to be made an echo to the sense, take the 
words addressed to the heedless sinner, " I will 
laugh at your calamity, and mock when your fear 
Cometh." Who would dare to read such a passage 
in a tone indicative of mirth or mockery ? Who 
could read them aright but one who bore full in 
mind that whatever be the complexion of an isolated 
passage such as this, God hath " no pleasure " in 
the sinner's death? Indeed this very passage, 
rightly interpreted, proves as much ; for what is 
the purpose of the declaration but to prevent the 
" calamity," and preclude all occasion for the 
" fear " ? To read this passage, then, in such a way 
as to intensify the strong figures employed, is to 
misrepresent its spirit, to give a false idea of the 
Creator, and to exhibit the most painful of all in- 
congruities — that of one sinner revelling in the 
thought of the doom to which others are exposed. 
At the same time, the recital will have answered a 
valuable purpose if the Sinner comes to feel that 
God will as certainly punish the impenitent as He 
would if He delighted in doing so. 
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PERSONATING THE CHARACTERS. 

One of the most plausible, but the most decep- 
tive of all rules, is that, in reading the Scriptures, 
you are to speak as nearly as possible as the 
persons may have done whose words you are 
reciting. Now it is true that if the scene be clearly 
pictured in the imagination, and the several charac- 
ters be tolerably individualized, you will to some 
extent do this naturally; />., without conscious 
effort. But to set yourself deliberately to person- 
ate the various characters introduced, and to give 
expression to the feeling you suppose them to have 
cherished, or to be possessed with — were it ever so 
fitful, violent, frantic ; or, on the other hand, ever so 
pleased, mirthful, wondering — is to play the Actor, 
and to extemporize a kind of dramatic monologue, 
which needs only the smaller accessories of chorus, 
scenery, &c., to be a " passion play," or a " miracle 
play," as the case may be. A little reflection, or 
the simplest application of a practical test, will 
show that this popular and approved recommenda- 
tion is fallacious even to absurdity — that it cannot 
be carried out, and ought not to be carried out. 
You are not to adopt expressions as coming from 
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yourself which are not your own, and could never 
be your own. You are not to take the place of the 
original speaker, and give forth the words as if they 
were now uttered for the first time. It is little 
short of impious to say, " Let there be light ! " as if 
a sovereign voice were now uttering that creative 
fiat^ and that voice were yours. You are not to 
cry, as in frenzied alarm, "Fall on us, ye rocks 
and mountains ! " You are not to say, as if the 
words came from your own heart, " Crucify him ! " 
Nor even, properly speaking, are you reporting that 
they were said, as one might do who had been 
amongst the original bystanders on Calvary. You 
are merely reading an account which others have 
furnished, coming to you as well as to your contem- 
poraries at second-hand According to the true 
idea of reading, you are in the position of Auditor 
as well as Speaker, taking in for your own instruc- 
tion what you are at the same moment offering to 
the attention of others. How loudly, how deri- 
sively, in what tones of indignation, pity, sorrow, 
surprise, contempt, defiance, must you speak if you 
are to obey this specious but most hollow and mis- 
leading rule ! You would need the powers of a 
ventriloquist if you are to talk at one moment as 
the child Samuel, and the next as the aged Eli. 
The people would be absolutely distressed if you 
gave them, amidst sobs and tears, the agonizing 
lament of David. They would be as absolutely 
disgusted if you reproduced the taunts of those who 
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mocked the Chief of sufferers. You have not lost 
Absalom ; and as little can you adopt as your own 
that cry, " Himself he cannot save ! " Consider- 
ing your relation to the record, to the facts put 
before us, and to those who with yourself are to 
seek instruction, a reverent and thoughtful perusal 
of the narrative in our hands is all that is becoming 
or edifying. At the same time the recital will, 
in a gentle and quiet way, derive its tone from the 
incidents described, the words reported. Your 
own mind will be affected up to a certain degree 
by both, and the heart is beyond all comparison 
the best regulator of the voice — the heart chastened, 
however, and moderated by the judgment. Very 
often a Speaker will excite more sjnnpathy by 
putting a restraint upon his feelings, than by 
abandoning himself to excitement, or labouring to 
give them vent. 
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PERSONAL INTEREST IN THE SUBJECT- 
MATTER. 

" Never think how you read, but what you read," 
said one of the greatest of modem Speakers. And 
certainly if there be any rule of transcendent im- 
portance it is this — ^that the speaker, or reader, 
should be absorbed in his subject; He should be 
not only interested in it, but engrossed by it — and 
this, whether he is speaking extempore^ or is giving 
forth the fruits of careful preparation. Be the 
subject what it may, he should not have a thought 
beyond it. Nay, if it have been reasoned out or 
excogitated beforehand, he must think it all over 
again. Argument, description, narrative, dialogue, 
appeal, come under the same law. Concentration 
of thought is our first necessity. Intention and 
impression go together. The more the Speaker's 
mind is given up to the subject, the more will be 
that of his hearers. He must bring into his mental 
view, and must individualise, the sort of characters 
he may be addressing, or haply describing. The 
eminent Richard Cecil was wont to insert initials 
in his manuscript, when he would hold up before 
his people some particular class to whom his state- 
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ments would apply. If the Preacher is describing 
a scene, he must picture it to himself as vividly as 
possible, and stimulate the imagination of others by 
allowing scope to his own. He will thus be moved 
in a way corresponding to the statements he is 
giving forth. There will be admiration, awe, sym- 
pathy, fear, indignation ; and there will be the 
natural, unforced indications of such feeling in 
voice, and even to some degree in gesture. This 
will tell on the minds of others ; and beyond the 
traceable agency of cause and effect there will 
come into play that undefinable sympathy which, 
independently of words, makes mind answer to 
mind, and hearts beat in unison and feel as one. 
To apply to this a very humble test. Give out an 
ordinary pulpit-notice, or announce the number of 
a hymn, without fixing your thoughts on what you 
are saying, and though the words be clear and the 
place seem to be filled with sound, the meaning 
will fail to be caught by the audience, except so 
far as there is on their part a distinct intention and 
effort to hear. On the other hand, think of what 
you are saying ; fix your thoughts on the fact 
that your Public Meeting is on Wednesday and not 
Thursday; or that the number of your hymn is 
seventy-omt and not sixty-owQ ; and then, with far 
less exertion, your voice is heard throughout the 
building, and the people can not only hear what you 
are saying, but cannot he/p hearing it. In other 
words, in spite of themselves they cannot think of 

4 
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anything else. Thought, mental intenseness, and 
concentration will produce fulness, distinctness, 
vivacity, of utterance. It energizes everything. It 
is absolutely necessary to suitable expression, and, 
beyond all rules of art, will command the " sympa- 
thy " so indispensable to effect It is for want of 
thought that the parrot -like sounds we hear at 
Railway Stations seem scarcely like language at all ; 
and that the Street calls and cries almost lose their 
significance, as they certainly have lost, what it 
would seem so easy to retain, the distinctness of 
articulated words. We do not question that some 
listen, and correctly interpret the sounds emitted 
even thoughtlessly, but these are persons who have 
some individual end to answer. Animation will 
atone for many defects : nothing will supply the 
place of animation. We are told of a sculptor who, 
after comparing a horse of which he had prepared 
a model, with the work of another and more for- 
tunate artist, and finding a thousand faults with the 
latter, ended by saying — "After all, however, his 
wretched creature is alive, and mine is dead!" 
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EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is to a sentence what accent is to a 
word. Frequent and frequent are two different 
parts pf speech ; and, in the same way, change the 
emphasis of an entire sentence, and you change the 
meaning. There is a familiar example of the 
effect of emphasis in suggesting five varieties of 
meaning in the different ways of saying " Will you 
ride to town to-day?" There are as many ways 
of understanding a sentence given as an example 
by Dr. Whately, " The Organum of Bacon was not 
designed to supersede the Organon of Aristotle." 
Thou shalt not steal, may be read as if in contradic- 
tion to a command * uttered by some one to the 
effect that you should steal. Only when the prin- 
cipal emphasis is reserved for the last word have 
you properly marked in this, as in the other brief 
commandments, the new idea introduced. What 
this is must therefore have the greatest prominence ; 
and what may be said respecting it is necessarily 
subordinate. " This man is a murderer," with the 
emphasis on the verb, obviously implies that some 
one has said he is not so. In this case no one 
would lay greater stress on the copu\a. \!waxv '^'^ 

4* 
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predicate, except for some such reason as we have 
supposed. At the same time, the word " murderer" 
may be so pronounced as to suggest, either that the 
speaker is horrified at the greatness of the crime, or 
that he is excluding some extenuating supposi- 
tion in regard to it. Of utterly wrong emphasis 
Whately gives two examples : " Had I three ears, 
rd hear thee ; " uttered in such a way as to imply 
that, the Auditor having but Huo ears, the case is 
hopeless ; — and the question, " Is a candle Iwrought 
to be put under a bushel, or under a bed ? " spoken 
(we may suppose) in a manner to imply that there 
is no other conceivable use for which a candle 
could be wanted. In the first instance, " hear " is 
to be emphasized, and not " three ; " and in the 
second, the tone and emphasis of the words 
" bushel " and " bed " must be exactly alike. 

We have already remarked on the periodic dis- 
tribution of emphasis. A word must now be 
added as to its very frequent excess. Speakers 
may easily glide into the fault of making too many 
words emphatic, /./., so far as mere loudness can 
make them so — a fault which has been compared 
to printing the whole, or the greater part, of a 
book in italics. To make everything emphatic is, 
in reality, to make nothing so. As a very common 
practice, Speakers ^^-emphasize words which call 
for a very moderate degree of distinction or force. 
Emphasis when excessive is apt to be set down to 
i22c>rbid excitement — or to the wish unduly to press 
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the Speaker's views upon his hearers — or, worst of 
all, to the fear that unless special pains be taken, 
the audience, through mere dulness, will fail to 
discern the value and the point of what is said. 
Sometimes it is a mere trick, grown unconsciously 
into a habit; at others, it is simply a vent for 
superfluous energy, a mere explosion, a "letting 
oflf" (as some would term it) of a reserve of breath 
and of muscular or nervous power. As a rule, the 
lighter the emphasis the better. This will hold if 
it be ever so rightly distributed : and if it be not 
distributed thus, we are better without it. It is not 
questioned that there are sentences in which every 
word is in a manner to be emphasized, />., to be 
pronounced slowly and forcibly, or with more than 
ordinary fulness. Such a sentence is the middle 
clause of Psalm Ixiv. 9 (Prayer Book Version) : " All 
men that see it shall say, This hath God done ; for 
they perceive that it is his work." Again, almost 
every word is emphatic in brief, strong sentences 
such as, "Let there be light;" "Thou art the 
man ; " and in the double antithesis of a passage 
like the following, " A living dog is better than a 
dead lion " — a sentence in which, as in a thousand 
others, nature would be a sufficient guide could we 
but resign ourselves to it. 

But in regard to Emphasis, as with every other 
quality of public speaking, some degree of excess 
is better than tameness : power is before and above 
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precision. Accuracy must, whenever necessary, 
be sacrificed to impressiveness and effect. Luxu- 
riance may be pruned; but how are we to deal with 
what is formal, and flat, and insipid ? At the out- 
set of your career, better be too rapid in utterance, 
too free in the use of epithets, too florid in style, 
too imaginative, glowing, vehement, than the 
contrary. Time will do much to sober all this. 
Youthful ardour is fated to meet with many a 
check, and to encounter many a distressing chill. 
We are not to wonder if it exhibit some impa- 
tience of what is antiquated, and half obsolete. 
The current cannot be expected always to keep 
its banks, like some sleepy and almost stagnant 
canal. Nature impels to freedom; and nature 
is older and stronger than art. 
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PERSPICUITY. 

That this ought to be a characteristic of spoken 
as well as of written discourse is too obvious to 
need proof. Its Rules, as laid down by Rhetoricians, 
are chiefly the following : — 

1. That we should prefer words of Saxon origin. 
These constitute about five-eighths of the language. 
The proportion, as given in Angus's "Handbook 
of the English Tongue," are, Saxon, 23,000; Latin 
(chiefly through the French), 10,000 ; Keltic, Greek, 
&c, 5000; total 38,000, without derivatives, par- 
ticiples, or technical words, which raise the total to 
80,000. In Johnson and Macaulay, 30 words out 
of 40 are Saxon ; in Shakespeare and Milton, 33 in 
40 ; while in much of Scripture, the proportion is 
as 39 to I. It is easy therefore to see with what 
literature the mind should be imbued. 

2. That we are to prefer, whenever possible, the 
specific and the individual to general terms, how- 
ever dignified and philosophic they may appear. 
The example which Whately gives from Campbell's 
** Philosophy of Rhetoric," not only illustrates but 
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enforces this principle, in a way which once heard 
can hardly be forgotten. The object is to show the 
" infrigidating ** effect of substituting general for 
specific terms, and the passage experimented upon 
forms part of the incomparable Sermon upon the 
Mount : — " Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: 
and yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one - of these. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you ? " - After 
being dealt with in the tasteless manner of a cer- 
tain class of paraphrasts, the passage comes out 
thus : — " Consider the flowers, how they gradually 
increase in their size ; they do no manner of work, 
and yet I declare to you, that no king whatever, 
in his most splendid habit, is dressed up like them. 
If, then, God in His providence doth so adorn 
the vegetable productions, which continue but a 
little time on the land, and are afterwards devoted 
to the meanest uses, how much more will He 
provide clothing for you? " 

3. That we are to take care that each sentence 
be so constructed that the meaning can be taken 
in as we proceeds-clause by clause — the hearer not 
being kept in suspense about the subject-matter, nor 
even about what is affirmed in regard to it, till the 
dose, or nearly to the close, of the sentence. A more 
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exact type of this heaviest of all heavy styles than 
that which Whately gives could not be produced. 
Happy they who have not grown weary under 
Addresses which it will recall ! " It is not without 
a degree of patient attention and persevering 
diligence, greater than the generality are willing to 
bestow, though not greater than the object deserves, 
that the habit can be acquired of examining and 
judging of our own conduct with the same accuracy 
and impartiality as that of another.'* 

One could wish that there were not something 
to be said on the other side of the question ; viz., 
in favour of a "verbose, mystical, and partially 
obscure" way of writing and speaking. One would 
be glad if there were not among the multitude 
some who, " when anything is made very plain to 
them, are apt to fancy that they knew it already ^ 
But while this circumstance would be of weight if 
the paramount consideration were the estimate 
which is formed of the Speaker's ability, it is 
unworthy of a thought when truth and usefulness, 
and the real good of those who hear, is the only 
proper and admitted aim. 
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IMPRESSIVENESS. 

This will obviously depend in no small degree on 
certain qualities which have been already noticed. 
That originality and poetic power will contribute 
to it — that, in their due place, cogent reasoning 
and well-cited authorities and facts are requisite, 
is very clear ; but we must not leave unmentioned 
some points of humbler aspect 

1. We name the desirableness of composing in 
the periodic style, so that, while the meaning can 
be taken in as the sentence proceeds, there is one, 
and but one, point at which a close is or can be 
reached. Let this be wanting, and the hearer or 
reader may be surprised with addition after ad- 
dition, tacked on to that which had already seemed 
complete. It appears the very secret of some 
men's oratorical success that they can say a really 
good thing, and leave it • 

2. We must name the propriety, and even the 
necessity of engaging the feelings of the reader or 
hearer on behalf of the object or the cause we 
advocate. No folly can be greater than that which 
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deprecates all appeals to the emotional in man. 
" That," says Dr. Campbell, " can never be an end 
to me, which gratifies no passion or affection in 
my nature." " The first object" [of the orator], he 
continues, "is to excite some passion or affection 
in the hearers ; the second, is to satisfy their judg- 
ment that there is a connection between the action 
to which he would persuade them and the gratifi- 
cation of the desire or passion which he excites." 
An "appeal to the feelings" — as true oratory is 
sometimes disparagingly called — is not to be 
sneered down. It may be a very seasonable, a 
very rational, a very useful appeal ; and the feel- 
ings that are excited may be such as no instru- 
mentality can sufficiently excite. 

3. Adaptation to impressiveness arid effect may 
be structural — consisting in the use of words which, 
in the homely language of John Bunyan, are " well 
picked and packed," and in the general scope 
and scheme of a discourse. A speech or sermon 
must not be without an occasional climax; and, 
above all, it should not have a feeble and straggling 
termination. " Let the Speaker decide beforehand 
what shall be his concluding topic; and let him 
premeditate thoroughly, not only the substance of 
it, but the mode of treating it, and all but the very 
words : and let him resolve that whatever liberty 
he may reserve to himself of expanding or con- 
tracting other parts of his speech, according as he 
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finds the hearers more or less interested (which is, 
for an extemporary Speaker, natural and proper), he 
will strictly adhere to his original design in respect 
of what he has fixed on for his Conclusion ; and 
that whenever he shall see fit to arrive at that^ no- 
thing shall tempt him either to expand it beyond 
what he had determined on, or to add anything 
else to it" How easy it would have been, by a 
departure from this rule, to weaken and to spoil 
the concluding sentences of a great Parliamentary 
Speech on the Irish Establishment They are as 
follows : " Like some exotic, brought from a far 
country with infinite pains and useless trouble, it 
is kept alive with difficulty and expense, in an un- 
grateful climate and ungenial soil. The curse of 
barrenness is upon it It has no leaves. It bears 
no blossoms. It yields no fruit Cut it down I 
Why cumber eth it the ground V^ — (Mr. Lowe.) 
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QUESTIONS. 

I. What is the value of the Rule, " Weep your- 
self, if you would have others weep ? " 

. . . . "Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi." 

Answer, Feeling is contagious. It creates and 
regulates expression, God has usually employed 
strong passions to do great works — as in Luther, 
Whitefield, and others. But there is a power \n 
quietness also ; and scarcely anything is stronger 
than perceptible emotion which there is an ap- 
parent endeavour to suppress, 

2. Should a Speaker think wholly of what he 
is saying at the moment, or partly of what is to 
follow ? 

Ans, — He will, if looking onward^ have more con- 
fidence, and will often gather warmth from the 
coming thought, or thoughts. And possibly, also, 
he will find them regulative, as well as stimulating. 
Some Speakers are continually going back on what 
they have already said. Others are so fully occu- 
pied with what is to come, that they break down as 
in view of a confused and intractable mass. They 
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seem to have nothing to say, when in fact they 
have too much. 



3. How far should a Speaker be self-inspective, 
" conscious " — a listener as well as a talker ? 

Ans, — Some recoUectedness or " consciousness " 
as to place, time, circumstances, appearance, &c., 
there may and ought to be — but such as to shape 
and not to check, to stimulate and not to over- 
power. The Speaker must gauge and realize the 
occasion with its various bearings, so as to discover 
what it requires, what it will admit of, what are its 
proprieties. And he must be so far " conscious," 
as to know whether or not its demands are being 
met — as to loudness, seriousness, persuasiveness, 
&c. — Beyond this let him think of his subject, and 
that only, 

4. What occasions the censure so often heard 
that there is a great deal of " repetition " in the 
sermons of some preachers ? 

Ans, — Anecdotes, quotations, phrases, may recur 
too frequently — the hearer being inattentive to the 
different connections in which they stand. Proposi- 
tions may require to be re-stated occasionally, and 
these may catch the ears of the unthinking, who 
will imagine that no progress is made. Or, from a 
general sameness of tone and style, the real variety, 
the originality, of what is advanced, may sink (as 
it were) out of sight, and the strange allegation be 
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made that, be the text what it may, you are sure 
to hear from Mr. So-and-So the same unvarying 
sermon — a charge that never could be true. 

5. How far is a Speaker to eye the audience ? 

Ans. — It will generally be the best to look, not at 
them, but rather amongst them — ^not to individualize 
at all closely, but to speak to them en masse; the 
eye looking in a general way over the living surface 
before you, so that all shall feel they are in sight, 
and yet none shall fancy themselves specially in 
the preacher's view, or the preacher's thoughts. 
Once begin to isolate and individualize, and you 
lay yourself open to reflex influences not altogether 
friendly and helpful — such as little marks of listless- 
ness, inattention, &c In fact, you may come in- 
sensibly to think more of the audience than the 
subject ; and amongst the audience, it is not the 
serious and the thoughtful of whom you will think 
the most. If a minister eyes his audience closely, 
two or three habitual sleepers — or two or three 
"giddy" young people — may have both himself, 
and the whole congregation, at their mercy. It is 
at the same time a curious fact that, in proportion 
as the mind is charged with fitting and worthy 
thought, it is easy for the moment to look any one 
person, or any number of persons, full in the face. 
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FACTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 

SPEAKERS. 

RESPIRATION. 

"There is a certain quantity of air which is always 
in the chest, which we cannot expel by any effort, 
and which remains even after death. It is called 
residual' 2i\x^ and averages some 120 cubic inches. 
Next there is what is called supplementary air, — 
some 130 cubic inches. This by an effort, after an 
ordinary expiration, we can expel ; but we do not 
expel it in ordinary expiration. These two are 
called the resident air. Then there are 26 inches 
of air of ordinary inspiration and expiration. In 
addition to all these, there is a quantity which can 
be added by violent inspiration. This is termed 
the complementary air, and may be about 100 cubic 
inches, — total cubic inches, 376. It is the resident 
air (of two kinds) that is alone concerned in the 
purification of the blood, — /.^., in the supply of 
oxygen, and the reception from the blood of car- 
bonic acid and vapour. The air of ordinary respira- 
tion — the breath — does not at once reach the air- 
cells, or even the smaller air-tubes. Its presence 
would be injurious to health, and even to life. If 
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it ever chances to get down too far, it makes us 
cough. There is a progressive intermixture of the 
fresh air and the 'resident' air from without in- 
wards ; so that the whole process is gradual. The 
action on the blood is thus continuous. We are 
protected against the sudden invasion of cold, hot, 
or impure air. The air-cells also, instead of being 
alternately empty and full, are kept always filled, 
and in this way keep up an equable pressure on 
the vessels. We do not breathe to the bottom of 
our lungs at every breath, but, retaining always 
some 250 inches of 'resident' air, we gradually 
renew and strengthen it by breathing, — ue.y by 
inspiring some 25 or 26 inches of fresh cold air. 
* * * * 

" When violent exercise begins (as in running or 
racing) the circulation is quickened, the blood is 
sent into the lungs at a vastly increased rate, and 
consequently there is an increased demand for air. 
The novice, when he begins to run, commits the 
grave mistake of breathing out his 'resident' air. 
In order to command a range for a deeper inspira- 
tion, he reduces his resident air greatly, and he is 
not able to replace it by an atmospheric air which 
is too oxygenous and too cold. So he gets out of 
breath, and if he cannot by degrees recover a cer- 
tain proportion of that which he has lost, he must 
stop. The more experienced man endeavours to 
keep all he has got, and to add to it by intruding 
on (filling up) the ' complementary ' space. When 

S 
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he has replaced the small quantity which, at the 
commencement of the muscular action, he may 
have lost, and when he has raised this beyond what 
it was at starting by taking in the * complementary * 
air also, he is said to have got his * second wind,' 
and he can then go on comfortably for a long 
period. He tries by practice the art of * holding 
his breath,* and adding thereto; not the faculty of 
strong and deep inspiration and expiration. We 
should try to shut our pipes, and keep them shut, or 
we shall soon be gasping for air, like a fish out of 
water. By keeping the chest full during exercise it 
is certain that it will in time gradually expand, and 
its capacity be increased." — Comhill Magazine^ 
January, 1867. 
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CLERICAL LONGEVITY. 

" The College Courant (American periodical) has 
been making a study of the comparative longevity of 
the American Protestant clergy, and with tlie most 
satisfactory general results. It finds that of a total 
of 2500 clergymen, the mean average of their lives 
was 61 years. One in every 40 lived to be 90, and 
over ; one out of 7 was %Z or upwards at the time 
of his death ; the ages of 60 out of the whole 
number ranged from 90 to 103; while only 52 
died under the age of 40. Nearly one-half lived 
the full term of three-score years and ten ; more 
than one-half saw three-score years ; three-quarters 
lived to the age of 50 ; and seven-eighths passed 
the age of 40." — Daily News^ December 8, 1873. 

This statement may be commended to the con- 
sideration of those who think of the Ministry as 
peculiarly trying to the health. We are glad to have 
been able to form a different opinion. Nothing, as 
it seems to us, can more tend to longevity than 
a combination of the three following things : — i. 
having an object worth living for : — 2. having mind 
as well as body in vigorous exercise : — 3. enjoying 
the high advantage of much public speaking, which, 
when natural, may be regarded as the most healthy 
of all human occupations. 

s* 
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TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

" It will prove helpful to an Instructor to imprint 

upon his memory some of the many facts which go 

to establish this familiar paradox. — It may lower the 

conceit of some cavillers to be told a thing so easy 

of proof as that a cube of % inchj^^square is 8 times 

as large as one ^ inch«i square. — We may state, on 

the authority of Linnaeus, that the progeny of 3 flies 

would devour a dead horse almost as quickly as a 

ft 

lion. — It can be shown that if 800 millions of lamps 
were lighted at the rate of 5 per minute, it would 
take between seven and eight hundred years to light 
them ; but that if every lamp once lighted could 
light 5 others at the same rate, it would take less 
than 15 minutes ; — ^and, more surprising still, that if 
12 persons dined together every day, they might 
place themselves differently for 1,312,301 years.'* — 
Macmillaris Magazine^ November, 1862. 

Indeed our Sciolist will prove himself ahead of 
his generation if he can show us how two eternities 
are one; or solve the problem " How Achilles is to 
overtake the tortoise ; *' or show (otherwise than in 
action) the possibility of Motion ; seeing that every 
body must move either in the place where it /V, or 
in a place where it is not — neither of which (it may 
be said) is possible. 
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As an Exercise in sacred Elocution, we would recom- 
mend the study and practice of the Tones appropriate 
to the endlessly diversified contents found in the Bible. 
The Scripture is peculiarly rich in matter the proper 
rendering or recital of which tends to enlarge the 
compass and improve the flexibility of the voice. Let 
it be remembered that we are speaking of privatt 
and preparatory Exercises only — those of the Study 
or of the open air : not those of the pulpit, save only 
as the effect of previous discipline will continue to 
telL A few Examples are here introduced. 

Love. — Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following 

after thee The Lord do so to me, and more also, if 

aught but death part thee and me. — Ruth i. i6, 17. 
[The same with Grief]. — Would God I had died for thee, O 

Absalom, my son, my son ! — 2 Sam. xviii. 33. 
Hatred [of a person]. — Come out, come out, .... thou man 

of Belial. — 2 Sam. xvi. 7. 
Hatred [of an act]. — But, what ! is thy servant a dog that he 

should do this great thing ? 
Anger. — ^Away with such a fellow from the earth, for it is not 

fit that he should live. — Acts xxii. 22. 
Joy. — Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ! 

.... The Lord is risen indeed ! 
Sorrow.— Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take 

Benjamin away : all these things are against me. 
Anxiety. — Men and brethren, what shall we do ? 
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Despair. — The harvest is past, and the summer is ended, and 

we are not saved. 
Impatience. — Behold I am at the point to die ; and what profit 

shall this birthright do me ? 
Peevishness. — Because there were no graves in Egypt, hast 

thou taken us away to die in the wilderness ? 
Hope. — Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 

of my life. 

I know that my Redeemer liveth. 
Fear.— Master, Master, we perish ! — Luke viii. 24. 

• Who shall be able to stand? — Rev. vi. 17. 
Let not God speak with us lest we die. 
Admiration. — Never man spake like this man ! 

O Lord, how manifold are thy works 1 
Gratitude.— What shall I render unto the Lord for all his 

benefits towards me ? 
Reverence. — Behold, now, I have taken upon me to speak unto 

the Lord, which am but dust and ashes. 
Contempt.— What will this babbler say ? 
Mockery. — Prophesy unto us : who is it that smote thee ? 
Irony. — Ye have reigned as kings without us. 
Banter. — Cry aloud, for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he 

is pursuing, .... or peradventure he sleepeth, and must 

be awakened. 
Surprise. — Is not this the carpenter's son ? 

How soon is the fig-tree withered away! 
We have seen strange things to^ay 1 
Confidence. — None of these things move me. 

For me to live is Christ, and to die 'is gain. 
Suspicion. — Except I put my finger into the print of the 

nails .... I will not believe. 
Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much. 
Command. — Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive ! 
Urgency. — Slack not thy driving for me. 
Commendation. — O woman I great is thy faith. 

Thou hast been faithfxil over a few things : be thou ruler 

over many. 
Reproof. — How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity, 

and the scorners delight in their scorning, and fools hate 

knowledge ? 
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Flattery. — Master, we know that thou art true ; . . . . neither 

carest thou for any man Is it lawful to give tribute 

unto Caesar, or not ? 

The people gave a great shout, saying, It is the voice of .a 
god and not of a man. 
Denunciation. — Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can 

ye escape the damnation of hell ? — Matt, xxiii. 33. 
Alarm. — Escape for thy hfe ; look not behind thee, neither stay 

thou in all the plain. — Gen. xix. 17. 
Sternness. — Hast thou appealed unto Caesar? To Caesar shalt 
thou go. 
What I have written, I have written. 
Defiance. — Come to me, and I will give thy flesh to the fowls 

of the air, and to the beasts of the field. 
Sympathy. — My bowels shall sound like a harp for Moab, and 
mine inward parts for Kir-haresh. 
I will water thee with my tears, O Heshbon and Elealeh ! 
Regret. — If thou hadst known, even thou, .... the things 

that belong to thy peace. 
Comfort.— It is I ; be not afraid ! 

Weep not. 
Entreaty. — If thou canst do anything, have compassion on 
us and help us. 
Oh, do not this abominable thing which my soul hateth. 
Indifference. — One Jesus, which was dead: whom Paxil 

affirmed to be alive. [Festus, ioq."] 
Explanatory and Didactic- Do we then make void the law 
through faith ? Nay, we establish the law. 
So then it is of faith that it might be by grace. 
Argument. — Whether is greater, the gold, or the temple that 
sanctifieth the gold ? 

If David call him Lord, how is he then his Son ? 
Prophetic. — Unto us a Child is bom, unto us a -Son is given. 
Israel shall blossom and bud, and fill the face of the world 
with fruit. 
Hortatory. — Quench not the Spirit ; despise not prophes3rings. 

Recompense to no man evil for evil. 
The Sublime and Majestic. — Sun ! stand thou still. 

Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the 
presence of the God of Jacob. 
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To these may be added more lengthened passages — a 
few only out of a host — especially adapted, in addition 
to other and higher uses, to be employed as 

Exercises in Reading. 

Prayers. — ^Abraham's prayer. Gen. xviii. 23-33 I Jacob's prayer, 
Gen. xxxii. 24-32 ; Moses' Intercession, jEjrf?i/. xxxii. 11-13, 
31, 32 ; David's prayer, Psa. li. ; Solomon's prayer, 2 Chron. 
vi. ; Elijah's prayer, i Kings xviii. 31-37 ; Ezra's Inter- 
cession, ch. ix. ; Daniel's Intercession, ch. ix. 3-19 ; Christ's 
prayer, John xvii. ; Paul's prayer, Ephes. iii. 14-21. 

Histories, &c. — Isaac offered. Gen. xxii. 1-18 ; Joseph's dis- 
covery to his brethren. Gen. xlv. ; Balaam and the King of 
Moab, Num. xxii. 24 ; Song of Deborah and Barak, Judges 
y. ; Call of Samuel, i Sam. iii ; David and Goliath, 
I Sam. xvii. ; Fall of Absalom, 2 Kings xviii. 19-33 I 
Nathan's parable, 2 Sam. xii. 1-23 ; Solomon's Judgment, 
I Kings iii. 16-28 ; The Shunammite, 2 Kings iv. 8-37 ; 
Naaman cured, 2 Kings v. 

Poetry of the Book of Job, ch. xxxviii. xxxix ; Predicted Fall of 
Babylon, Isa. xiv. 3-23 ; The Lament over Jerusalem, Lam. 
ii. 1-19. 

To which may be added the Benedictions, Matt, v, 
I, &c. ; the visit of Jesus to Bethany, John xi. ; His 
tears on Mount Olivet, Luke xix. 41-44 ; the Parable of 
the Ten Virgins, Matt, xxv. ; and of the Prodigal Son, 
Luke XV. ; the eloquent apostrophes in i Cor, xv. ; and 
the summary of the triumphs of faith in Heb, xi. 
Nor can we omit in this very brief enumeration the 
sublime passages which give so peculiar a character to 
the Book of Revelation ; examples of which may be 
found in ch. i. 9-20; v. 6-14 ; vi. 9-17 ; vii. 9-17- 
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PART II. ^ 
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SPECIMENS OF STYLE, GENERAL READING 

EXERCISES, &c. 

It will be* apparent that, in making the selections 
which follow, the Author has had an object beyond 
that which falls within the scope of Rhetoric as an 
Art. It has been his wish to give prominence to 
vitally important truths, and to fix on the memory 
maxims of inestimable value as guides in life. 

Imperishableness of Words. 

"An eloquent but extravagant writer has hazarded 
the assertion that * words are the only things that last 
for ever ; ' nor is this merely a splendid saying, or a 
startling paradox, that may be qualified by explanation 
into common-place ; but, with respect to man and his 
works on earth, it is literally true. Temples and 
palaces, amphitheatres and catacombs, monuments 
of power, magnificence, and skill, to perpetuate the 
memory and preserve even the ashes of those who 
lived in past ages, must, in the revolutions of sublu- 
nary things, not only perish themselves by violence or^ 
decay, but the very dust in which they perished be so 
scattered as to leave no trace of their material exist- 
ence behind. 



I*- 
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" There is no security beyond the passing moment 
for the most permanent or the most precious of these ; 
they are as much in jeopardy as ever, after having es- 
caped the changes and chances of thousands of years- 
An earthquake may suddenly engulf the pyramids of 
Ghizeh, and leave the sand of the desert where they 
stood as blank as the tide would have left it on the 
sea-shore. A hammer in the hand of an idiot may 
break in pieces the Apollo Belvidere, or the Venus de 
Medici, which are scarcely less worshipped as miracles 
of art in our day than they were by idolators of old as 
the representatives of deities. 

" But there are combinations of words more ancient 
than the undated pyramids, and of more worth than 
the inestimable relics of sculpture, combinations which 
were formed before letters were invented, and orally 
transmitted from father to son, which yet remain in the 
very sounds in which they were uttered, and can never 
be cancelled from memory, record, or speech ; but are 
as certain to endure while there are human inhabitants 
on the globe, as that the hosts of heaven shall hold 
their courses in the firmament." — Montgomery, 

Energizing Power of Biblical Truth. 

" The sacred orator [while careful not to degenerate 
into a mere eulogist of the Bible] should really know 
and feel that revealed truth is the most profoundly 
energizing influence which his mind can come under. 
He should find the hiding-place oi power in the re- 
vealed ideas of God's personality and mercy, and 
man's responsibility and guilt. In proportion as his 
mind becomes Biblical in its conceptions upon these 
two subjects will he be an intense preacher, and a 
living preacher, and a powerful preacher. But if, 
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instead of contemplating the view presented in the 
written Word of the character of God and man, he 
attempts to reach the truth upon these themes by a 
merely speculative process, he will fall either into 
pantheism or deism. Neither of these schemes is 
compatible with any vital and powerful address to 
men upon religious subjects. Saying nothing of the 
influence of pantheistic and rationalizing methods 
upon moral and religious character, it is indisputable 
that they are the death of eloquence. Neither material- 
ism nor rationalism has ever thrilled the common mind 
from the rostrum. There cannot be, and as matter of 
fact there never has been, any vivid and electrical dis- 
course in the Christian pulpit when the preacher has 
denied or doubted the truth of the revealed representa- 
tions of God's nature and of man's character. On the 
contrary, all the high and commanding eloquence of 
the Christian Church has sprung out of an intuition 
like that of Paul and Luther — a mode of conceiving 
and speaking of God and man, and their mutual rela- 
tions, that resulted entirely from the study of the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures " [or (may we not add ?) 
of a translation like our own, so faithful, and so idiom- 
atic, constituting what the Mishna has been called 
to the Jews, a kind of *' homestead,'* — " an intellectual 
and moral Fatherland," — for the national mind, where- 
ever English is spoken or understood]. — Dr. Shedd. 



Connection between an Orthodox Creed 
AND Spiritual Life. 

The Rev. James Martineau, himself one of the 
most distinguished of modem Unitarians, makes the 
following remarkable acknowledgment. Speaking of 
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those who deny the Trinity, he says : — " I am con- 
strained to say that neither my intellectual preference, 
nor my moral admiration, goes heartily with their 
heroes, sects, or productions of any age. Ebionites, 
Arians, Socinians, all seem to me to contrast unfavour- 
ably with their opponents, and to exhibit a type of 
thought and character far less worthy, on the whole, 
of the true genius of Christianity. I am conscious 
that my deepest obligations, as a learner from others, 
are in almost every department to writers not of my 
own creed. In Philosophy I have had to unlearn 
most that I had imbibed from my early text-books, 
and the authors in chief favour with them. In Biblical 
Interpretation I derive from Calvin and Whitby the 
help that fails me in Crell and Belsham. In Devo- 
tional Literature and religious thought, I find nothing 
of ours that does not pale before Augustine, Tauler, 
and Pascal. And in the Poetry of the Church it is 
the Latin or the German hymns, or the lines of 
Charles Wesley or of Keble, that fasten on my memory 
and heart, and make all else seem poor and cold. I 
cannot help this ; I can only say I am sure it is no 
perversity ; and I believe the preference is founded in 
reason and nature, and is already widely spread among 
us. A man's * Church * must be the home of whatever 
he most deeply loves, trusts, admires, and reveres — 
of whatever most divinely expresses . the essential 
meaning of the Christian faith and life ; and to be 
torn away from the great company I have name4, and 
transferred to the ranks which command a far fainter 
allegiance, is an unnatural, and for me an inadmis- 
sible, fate." — Huntington's " Christian Believing and 
Living^ 
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A Practical View of the Preacher's Office. 

" Let the Preacher recollect that whilst in the Pul- 
pit he is in communication with the actual facts of 
life, and not with a merely philosophical dream or 
theory of them ; that he is called upon to confront the 
cruelty of nature and the scorn of time ; the vanity 
and turbulence of youth and the obduracy of un- 
regenerate years ; the half-formed sin and the luke- 
warm repentance, the sharp pain of regret and the 
rankling sting of unkindness, the weariness of hope 
deferred and a joyless life, the sickness of a present 
sorrow and the bitterness of a new bereavement, the 
consuming fires of unbridled passion and the too 
weighty burden of many cares which crush the soul 
down to the ground, and there is none to help, or to 
raise it up again. Let him recollect that he talks to 
the fathers of thankless children, to the struggling ar- 
tisan or tradesman, to the young man about to enter 
life, or who has just begun it, to the poor sempstress 
with her sorely - tried powers, and the young gentle- 
woman who seeks some clue to her destiny in the best 
mode of distributing her energies and employing her 
time, to the widow and the fatherless, to the prosperous 
and wealthy with their dangers and responsibilities. 
All these varying circumstances of life, and many 
others which are found in every Church and in every 
congregation, should be distinctly recognized and ad- 
monished with an earnest, fervent, and loving thought- 
fulness." — Quarterly Review. 
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The Gospel the True Source of Morality. 

'ExTHAcrr from Dr, Chalmers' Farewell Address to the 
Inhabitants of the Parish of Kilmany. 

" I cannot but record the effect of an actual, though 
undesigned, experiment which I prosecuted for up- 
wards of twelve years among you. For the greater 
part of that time I could expatiate on the meanness of 
dishonesty, on the villainy of falsehood, on the de- 
spicable arts of calumny ; in a word, upon all those 
deformities of character which awaken the natural 
indignation of the human heart against the pests and 
the disturbers of society. Now could I, upon the 
strength of these warm expostulations, have got one 
thief to give up his stealing, and one evil speaker his 
censoriousness, and one liar his deviations from truth, 
I should have felt all the repose of one who had gotten 
his ultimate object. It never occurred to me that all 
this might have been done, and yet the soul of every 
hearer have remained in full alienation from God ; and 
that eyen could I have established in the bosom of one 
who stole such a principle of abhorrence at the mean- 
ness of dishonesty, that he was prevailed upon to steal 
no more, he might still have retained a heart as com- 
pletely unturned to God, and as totally unpossessed by 
a principle of love to Him, as before. In a word, 
though I might have made him a more upright and 
honourable man, I might have left him as destitute of 
religious principle as ever. But the interesting fact is 
that during the whole of that period in which I made 
no attempt against the natural enmity of the mind to 
God, while I was inattentive to the way in which this 
enmity is dissolved — even by the free offer, on the one 
hand, and the believing acceptance on the other, of the 
gospel-salvation — while Christ, thiow^h vfhose blood 
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the sinner, who by nature stands far off, is brought 
near to the Heavenly Lawgiver whom he has offended, 
was scarcely ever spoken of, or spoken of in such a 
way as stripped Him of all the importance of His char- 
acter and His offices ; even at this time I certainly did 
press the reformations of honour and truth and integrity 
among my people, but / never once heard of any such 
reformatiofis having been effected among them, I f there 
was anything at all brought about in this way, it was 
more than I ever got any account of. I am not sensible 
that the vehemence with which I urged the virtues and 
proprieties of social life had the weight of a feather 
upon the moral habits of my parishioners. And it was 
not till I got impressed by the utter alienation of the 
heart in all its desires and affections from God ; it was 
not till reconciliation to Him became the distinct and 
prominent object of my ministerial exhortations ; it was 
not till I took the scriptural way of laying the method 
of reconciliation before them ; it was not till the free 
offer of forgiveness through the blood of Christ was 
urged upon their acceptance ; and the Holy Spirit — 
given through the channel of Christ's mediatorship to 
all who ask Him— was set before them as the unceas- 
ing object of their dependence and their prayers ; in 
one word, it was not till the contemplations of my 
people were turned to these great and essential ele- 
ments in the business of a soul providing for its 
interests with God and the concerns of its eternity, 
that I ever heard of any of those subordinate reforma- 
tions which I aforetime made the earnest and the 
zealous, but I am afraid at the same time the ultimate, 
object of my earlier ministrations." [Acknowledging 
his obligations to a very humble class of his hearers, 
the Doctor adds] — " You have at least taught me that 
to preach Christ is the only effective way of preaching 
morality.^* — ^^Ldfe^^ voL i. p. ^30. 
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The Saviour as Viewed by a Rejecter of 

Revelation. 

" I love the Galilean — Lord and Christ ! 
Such goodness I could own ; and though enshrined 
In flesh could worship. If emparadised 
Beyond the grave, no Eden I could find 
Restored, though all the good of human kind 
Were there, and not that yearning One, the poor 
Who healed, and fed, and blessed ! Nay, to my mind 
Hell would be heaven with Him. Horror no more 
Could fright, if such benignant beauty trod the shore." 
Thomas Cooper ^ ''Purgatory of Suicidal' 

Renan. 

Scarcely less beautiful are the words of another and 
more popular " Rejecter" — in view of the dread scene 
of Calvary : — 

" His head fell upon his breast, and he expired. 
Rest now in thy glory, noble initiator. Thy work is 
completed ; thy divinity is established. Fear no more 
to see the edifice of thy efforts crumble through a flaw. 
Henceforth, beyond the reach of frailty, thou shalt be 
present, from the height of thy divine peace, in the 
infinite consequences of thy acts. At the price of a 
few hours of suffering, which have not even touched 
thy great soul, thou hast purchased the most complete 
immortality. For thousands of years the world will 
extol thee. Banner of our contradictions, thou wilt 
be the sig^ around which will be fought the fiercest 
battles. A thousand times more living, a thousand 
times more loved since thy death than during the days 
of thy pilgrimage here below, thou wilt become to such 
a degree the corner-stone of humanity, that to tear thy 
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name from this world would be to shake it to its 
foundations. Between thee and God, men will no 
longer distinguish. Complete conqueror of death ! 
take possession of thy kingdom, whither, by the royal 
road thou hast traced, ages of adorers will follow 
thee.** — Life of Christ, ed. 1871. 



Let us now listen to one who better saw the heights 
and depths of that love displayed on Calvary, and who 
could better teach us to estimate the infinite dignity 
and worth of Christ's atoning death : 

Anselm. 

{Archbishop of Canterbury ; died 1189.) 

" If that God-man were here present before you, and 
you meanwhile having a full knowledge of His nature 
and character, it should be said, * Unless you slay 
that person, the whole world, and the whole created 
universe, will perish,' would you put Him to death in 
order to preserve the whole creation? I would not, 
even if an infinite number of worlds were spread out 
before me. — But suppose again it was said to you : 
* You must either slay him, or the guilt and misery of 
all the sins of the world will come upon you.' I would 
say in answer, that I wouU 'sooner incur the aggregated 
guilt and misery of all the sins, past and future, of this 
world, and also of all the sin in addition that can 
possibly be conceived of, rather than incur the guill 
of that one sin of killing the Lord of Glory." 

Is Faith Decaying? 

The Contemporary y for May 1869, gives the following 
as a ** poetic version of what a great modern writer has 

6 
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been telling us, in vehement prose, for twenty years." 
A great, but melancholy comparison truly ! 

" The sea of faith was once, too, at the full ; and 
round earth's shore » 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled ; 
But now 1 only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 
Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world." 



Not so did Hugh Peters, Cromweirs bold chaplain, 
express himself, in his " Dying Father's Last Legacy to 
an Only Child."— "This I have said — this I must say — 
that whoso departs from those Fundamentals professed, 
and died upon, by the saints and martyrs since the 
Reformation and departure from Popery, needs to 

have his opinion written in stars I could be 

very large in this, accounting it my greatest mercy 
that temptation never led me from that honest, old, 
godly, puritan profession of the everlasting truths of 
the gospelJ^ — Hanburfs ^^ Memorials,^ iii. p. 580. 



To this testimony to Evangelical doctrine we add 
that of one whose name will command at least equal 
respect, Robert Hall. The first sermon preached 
by Mr. Hall, at Cambridge, after he had become the 
pastor of the congregation there, was on the doctrine 
of the Atonement, and its practical tendencies. One 
of the congregation, who had embraced erroneous 
views of the gospel, said to him : '* Mr. Hall, this 
preaching will not do for us ; it will only suit a con- 
gregation of old woir en." Hall : " Do you mean my 
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sermon, sir, or the doctrine ? " Objector : " Your doc- 
trine." Hall : " Why is it that the doctrine is only fit 
for old women ? " Objector : " Because it may suit 
the musings of people tottering upon the brink of 
the grave, and who are eagerly seeking comfort." Hall : 
" Thank you, sir, for your confession. The doctrine 
will not suit people of any age, unless it be true ; and 
if it be true, it is not fitted for old women alone, but is 
equally important at any age." — Gray's ^^ Biblical 
MuseumP 

Happy the Instructor who adopts for himself, and 
that as something higher than a mere classical flourish, 
the celebrated motto, ''^Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, 
sed magis arnica veritasJ* 



From the same Author we quote a passage from 
his celebrated Sermon on 

Infidelity. 

" If the question at issue is to be decided by argument, 
nothing can be added to the triumphs of Christianity ; 
if by an appeal to authority, what have our adversaries 
to oppose to these great names.? [Bacon, Newton, 
Locke.] Where are the infidels of such pure uncon- 
laminated morals, unshaken probity, and extended 
benevolence, that we should be in danger of being 
seduced into impiety by their example ? Into what 
obscure recesses of misery, into what dungeons, have 
their philanthropists penetrated, to lighten the fetters 
and relieve the sorrows of the helpless captive? What 
barbarous tribes have their apostles visited } What 
distant climes have they explored, encompassed with 
cold, nakedness, and want, to diffuse principles of 

6* 
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virtue and the blessings of civilization ? Or will they 
rather choose to waive their pretensions to this extra- 
ordinary, and in their eyes eccentric, species of 
benevolence (for infidels, we know, are sworn enemies 
to enthusiasm of every sort), and rest their character 
on their political exploits, or their efforts to re-animate 
the virtue of a sinking State, to restrain licentiousness, 
to calm the tumult of popular fury ; and by inculcating 
the spirit of justice, moderation, and pity for fallen 
greatness, to mitigate the inevitable horrors of revolu- 
tion ? Our adversaries will at least have the discretion, 
if not the modesty, to recede from the test. 

"More than all, their infatuated eagerness, their 
parricidal zeal, to extinguish a sense of Deity must 
excite astonishment and horror. Is the idea of an 
almighty and perfect Ruler unfriendly to any passion 
which is consistent with innocence, or an obstruction 
o any design which it is not shameful to avow ? Eternal 
God, on what are thine enemies intent ! What are 
those enterprises of guilt an^ horror that, for the safety 
of their performers, require to be enveloped in a 
darkness which the eye of heaven must not pierce ? 
Miserable men ! Proud of being the offspring of 
chance ; in love with universal disorder ; whose happi- 
ness is involved in the belief of there being no witness 
to their designs, and who are at ease only because 
they suppose themselves inhabitants of a forsaken and 
fatherless world." 

Popularity. 

It may abate the eagerness with which this coveted 
prize is longed for, to mark with what contempt the 
more frothy species of it could be spoken of by one 
who merited, and who gained, the public ear. Speak- 
ing of a kind of attractiveness very different from that 
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which (as we shall have to see) a Guthrie displayed, 
Dr. Chalmers said : — 

" There is another, a high and far-sounding popu- 
larity, which is indeed a most worthless article, 
felt by all who have it most to be greatly more 
oppressive than gratifying — a popularity of stare and 
pressure, and animal heat, and a whole tribe of other 
annoyances which it brings aroun(^ the person of its 
unfortunate victim ; — a popularity which rifles home of 
its sweets, and by elevating a man above his fellows, 
places him in a region of desolation where the inti- 
macies of human friendship are unfelt, and where he 
stands as a conspicuous mark for the shafts of malice, 
and envy, and detraction ; — a popularity which, with its 
head among storms and its feet on treacherous quick- 
sands, has nothing to lull the agonies of its tottering 
existence but the hosannas of a drivelling generation." 

Pulpit Prepara'^jion. 

Dr. Guthrie, who had studied ten years for the 
Ministry, and then had to wait six years as a " Licen- 
tiate " before being appointed to a Parish, closed his 
far-famed course as a preacher in the city of Edinburgh. 
Here the duty assigned him was to preach one sermon 
a week. In the direct preparation of this Discourse 
he was occupied from six till nine o'clock daily — 
making eighteen hours in all. ** After my sermon was 
written I spent hours in correcting it ; latterly always 
keeping a blank page on my manuscript opposite a 
written one — cutting out dry bits, giving point to dull 
ones — making clear any obscurity, and narrative parts 
more graphic — throwing more pathos into appeals, and 
copying God in His works by adding the ornamental 
to the useful The longer 1 have lived and composed, 
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I have acted more and more on the saying of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, that God does not give excellence to 
man but as the reward of labourP 

Dr. Guthrie^s sermons were so perfectly committed 
to memory as to seem, when delivered, to be the ex- 
tempore effusion of the moment ; and such was the 
eagerness to hear them that a goodly number of 
persons were seated, Sunday by Sunday, around the 
ventilating apertures in the roof — out of sight, but 
within hearing — content to sit among the foul air on 
pieces of planking laid across the rafters — the church 
itself being invariably crowded. 

Henry Clay, 

one of the foremost of American orators, sometime 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, addressing 
the Students of a Law School, on extemporaneous power^ 
said : " I owe my success in life to one single fact, 
namely, that at the age of twenty-seven I commenced, 
and continued for years, the practice of daily reading 
and speaking upon the contents of some historical or 
scientific book. These off-hand efforts were made 
sometimes in a corn-field, at others in the forest, and 
not unfrequently in some distant bam, with the horse 
and the ox for my auditors. It is to this early practice 
of the great art of all arts that I am indebted for the 
primary and leading impulses that stimulated me for- 
ward, and have shaped my entire subsequent history." 

Pulpit Stiffness and Formality. 

It was in terms not less pungent than the following 
that this very common fault was satirized by the witty 
andi celebrated Sydney Smith : — 
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" The English, generally remarkable for doing very 
good things hi a very bad manner, seem to have re- 
served the maturity and plenitude of their awkward- 
ness for the pulpit. A clergyman clings to his velvet 
cushion with either hand, keeps his eye riveted upon 
his book, speaks of the ecstasies of joy and fear with a 
voice and a face which indicate neither, and pinions 
his body and soul into the same attitude of limb and 
thought, for fear of being called theatrical and affected. 
The most intrepid veteran of us all dares no more than 
wipe his face with his cambric sudarium ; if, by mis- 
chance, his hand slips from its orthodox grip of the 
velvet, he draws it back as from liquid brimstone or 
the caustic iron of the law, and atones for this in- 
decorum by fresh inflexibility and more rigorous 
sameness. Is it wonder, then, that every semi -delirious 
sectary, who pours forth his animated nonsense with 
the genuine look and voice of passion, should gesticu- 
late away the congregation of the most profound and 
learned divine of the Established Church, and in two 
Sundays preach him bare to the very sexton ? Why 
are we natural everywhere but in the pulpit .'^ No 
man expresses warm and animated feelings anywhere 
else with his mouth alone, but with his whole body ; 
he articulates with every limb, and talks from head to 
foot with a thousand voices. Why this holoplexia on 
sacred occasions alone ? Why call in the aid of 
paralysis to piety ? Is it a rule of oratory to balance 
the style against the subject, and to handle the most 
sublime truths in the dullest language and the driest 
manner? Is sin to be taken from men, as Eve was 
from Adam, by casting them into a deep slumber.? 
Or from what possible perversion of common sense 
are we all to look like field-preachers in Zembla, holy 
lumps of ice, numbed into quiescence, and stagnation, 
and mimibling ? *' 
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Another extract from the same Author may not be 
unacceptable. It is a rule for daily life, and not for 
public and professional acts. Its subject is 

The Habit of Contradicting. , 

" Nothing, in my hlimble opinion, would bring an 
understanding so forward as the habit of ascertaining 
and weighing the opinions of others — a point in which 
all men of ability are deficient ; whose first impulse, 
if they are young, is too often to contradict, or (if the 
manners of the world have cured them of that) to 
listen with attentive ears, but with the most obstinate 
and inflexible entrails. 

" I may be very wrong, and probably am so, but, in 
the whole course of my life I do not know that I ever 
saw a man of considerable understanding respect the 
understanding of others so much as he might have 
done for his own improvement, and as it was just he 
should do. I touched a little in my last lecture upon 
the habit of contradicting yiMx^ young men, and young 
men of ability in particular, are apt to fall into, and 
which is a habit extremely injurious to the powers of 
the understanding. I would recommend to such young 
men an intellectual regimen of which I myself, in the 
earlier period of my life felt the advantage, and that 
is to assent to the two first propositions that they hear 
in a day, and not only to assent to them, but (^if they 
can) to improve and embellish them. When they 
have a little got over the bitterness of assenting^ they 
may gradually increase the number of assents, as their 
constitution will bear it ; and I have little doubt that 
in time they will effect a complete and perfect cure." 
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Felicitous Illustration. 

{From Miss Whatelys ' • Ragged Life in Egypt. ") 

" The roofs of Eastern houses are usually in a state 
of litter, and were it not that now and then the mother 
gets a palm-branch and makes a clearance, the tene- 
ment would certainly give way. One thing never 
seemed cleared quite, however, and that was the heap 
of old broken pitchers, sherds, and pots, that were 
piled up in some corner. A little before sunset, 
numbers of pigeons suddenly emerge from behind 
this rubbish, where they have slept in the heat of the 
day. They dart upwards, and career through the air 
in large circles, their outspread wings catching the 
bright glow of the sun's slanting rays, so that they 
really resemble * yellow gold.' Then, as seen against 
the light, they appear as if turned to molten silver. 
This may seem fancifitl, but the effect of light in these 
regions is difficult to describe to those who have not 
seen it ; and evening after evening we watched the 
circling flight of the doves, and always observed the 
same appearance ; and it made us think of the words 
of God to Israel, 'Though ye have lien among the 
pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.' (Psa. 
Ixviii. 13.) 

"Amongst the street -cries [of an Egyptian city] 
perhaps none is more striking than that of the water- 
carrier, * Ya aatee, Allah ' [the gift of God], he cries, 
with his water-skin on his shoulder ; and one cannot 
hear this cry without thinking of our Lord's words to 
the woman of Samaria, * If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, 
thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would have 
given thee living water.'" (John iv. 10.) 
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We may here insert a still more felicitous com- 
parison. Dr. Owen, commenting on our Lord's 

Intercessory Prayer 
(John xvii.), says, 

" The High Priest under the law, when he was to 
enter into the holy place, on the solemn day of atone- 
ment, was to take both his hands full of sweet incense 
from the golden table of incense, to carry along with 
him on his entrance. He had also a censer filled with 
fire, that was taken from the altar of burnt-offering, 
where atonement was made for sin, with blood. Upon 
his actual entrance through the vail, he put the in- 
cense on the fire in the censer, until the cloud of its 
smoke covered the ark and the mercy-seat. And the 
end hereof was to present unto God, in the behalf of 
the people, a sweet-smelling savour from the sacrifice 
of propitiation. 

" In answer unto this mystical type, the great High 
Priest of the Church, our Lord Jesus Christ, being to 
enter into the holy place not made with hands, did, 
by the glorious prayer recorded in this chapter, in- 
fluenced from the blood of His sacrifice, fill the 
heavens above, the glorious place of God*s residence, 
with a cloud of incense, or the sweet perfume of His 
blessed intercession, typed by the incense offered by 
the High Priest of old. By the game eternal fire, 
wherewith He offered Himself a bloody sacrifice to 
make atonement for sin. He kindled in His most holy 
soul those desires for the application of all its benefits 
unto His Church, which are here expressed, and 
wherein His intercession doth consist." 
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Milton on the Pilgrim Fathers. 

" Let the astrologer be dismayed at the portentous 
blaze of comets, as foretelling troubles to States, I shall 
believe that there cannot be a more ill-boding sign to 
a nation than when the inhabitants, to avoid insuffer- 
able grievances at home, are enforced by heaps to 
forsake their native country." 



The Same on Tradition. 

**We do injuriously in searching among the ver- 
minous and polluted rags dropped overworn from the 
toiling shoulders of Time, with these deformedly to quilt 
and interlace the entire, the spotless, and undecaying 
robe of Truth, the daughter, not of Time, but of Heaven, 
only bred up here below in Christian hearts between 
two grave and holy nurses — the doctrine and discipline 
of the gospel." 

BUNYAN. 

As a contrast to the dignity of the foregoing we may 
take Bunyan's free, racy account of the "finding" of 
the jury in the case of " Faithful^ 

"First among themselves, Mr. Blind -man, the 
foreman, said, * I see clearly that this man is a here- 
tic' Then said Mr. No-good, *Away with such a 
fellow from the earth.' • Ay,' said Mr. Malice, * for I 
hate the very looks of him.' Then said Mr. Love-lust, 
* I could never endure him.* * Nor I,' said Mr. Live- 
loose, * for he would always be condemning my way.' 
*Hang him, hang him,' said Mr. Heady. *A sorry 
scrub,' said Mr. High-mind. * My heart riseth against 
him,' said Mr. Enmity. * He is a rogue,' said Mr. 
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Liar. ' Hanging is too good for him,' said Mr. Cruelty. 
* Let's despatch him out of the way,' said Mr. Hate- 
light. Then said Mr. Implacable, * Might I have all 
the world given me, I could not be reconciled to him ; 
therefore let us forthwith bring him in guilty of death.' 
And so they did." 



For a style, if possible, still more pungent, take the 
following from 

Thomas Cole. 

"If a sinner comes in his own righteousness, shut 
him out, saith God ; so saith Conscience so saith the 
Law. But when one comes clothed with the righteous- 
ness of Christ, let him in, saith God ; so saith Con- 
science ; so saith the Law : and let the devil say a 
word to the contrary if he dare." 



Equally colloquial is the following, being part of a 
comment given at family prayer by 

John Ryland. 

" ' Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.' [Matt. xv. 28.] 
Lord, what was that you said ? ' * Why, Be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.' * Why, then, I will have my 
dear child instantly healed.' * Be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt.' * Why, then, I will have my poor soul saved.' 
* Be it unto thee even as thou wilt' * Why, then, I will 
have all my sins pardoned and destroyed.' * Be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.' * Why, then, I'll have all my 
wants supplied from thy riches in glory.' * Be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt. Here, take the key, and be 
not afraid to rifle all my treasures.'" 
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The transition scarcely seems a forced one to the 
following exquisite 

"Touch of Nature." 

A boy from the Island of Lifu, taken as a scholar 
to New Zealand by the excellent Bishop Patteson, and 
growing sick there, writes, without assistance anS with- 
in half-an-hour of his death, to his father as follows : 

" Alas, my father ! Farewell, father, I am gone. I 
am dead in New Zealand. Go you [meaning his com- 
panions] and tell my father. Father, do not be angry ; 
I am here seeking for good words. Mourn for me. 
Come to New Zealand to see my grave*^ 



A Higher Outlook, 

from the same standpoint, is described in the following 
lines : — 

" So live that when the mighty caravan, 
Which halts one night-time in the vale of death. 
Shall strike its white tents for the morning march. 
Thou shalt mount onward to the eternal hills. 
Thy foot unwearied and thy strength renewed, 
Like the strong eagle's, for the upward flight." 

Anon, 

'Foreigners. 

{^Absurdity of prejudice against them.) 

** Has any mind shed greater lustre on illustrious 
Athens than Aristotle ? Aristotle was a foreigner, and 
came to Athens when seventeen years old. Has there 
been any Spaniard more Spanish than Columbus? 
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Columbus was a Genoese. Has there been a Frenchman 
more French than Napoleon, and Cuvier,and Constant? 
Napoleon was an Italian ; Cuvier, by birth and educa- 
tion, a German ; Constant a Swiss. Who carried the 
Netherlands through the direst war of independence 
on record, and who founded the great republic of the 
Netherlands .? William of Orange, a German. Has 
England ever had a more English king than William 
III., the Netherlander? Has Germany ever had a 
more German leader than Eugene of Savoy ? Who 
was Catherine the Great of Russia? A German 
princess. Has Oxford ever had a greater Professor 
than Erasmus of Rotterdam ? . . . . The hue and cry 
against * foreigners' belongs to Pagan antiquity, 
when one word served for foreigner and enemy ; but 
not to Christianity, one of whose writers gloriously 
said. Nostra civitas totus mundusP — Anon, 



Novels, as Viewed by a Great Moralist. 

Carlyle in a review of Lockhart's " Life of Scott," 
says, " Literature has other aims than that of harm- 
lessly amusing indolent, languid men." 

Speaking of the " Waverley Novels," he says : "They 
are not profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
edification, for building up, or elevating in any shape. 
The sick heart will find no healing there : the darkly 
struggling heart no guidance : the heroic that is in all 

men no divine awakening voice Our highest 

literary [oracle] had no message whatever to deliver 
to the world, wished not the world to elevate itself, 
to amend itself ; caring nothing for the spiritual pur- 
port of his work, whether it tended hitherward or 
thitherward, or had no tendency whatever." 
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College Life— its Proper Effect. 

"If either experience or philosophy can teach us, it 
shows that, natural power and spiritual grace being 
equal, ^^ will render the highest service to Christ, win 
the most souls, and the most richly minister to the 
religious life of men, whose knowledge is the greatest, 
whose powers of thought are the best disciplined, and 
whose methods of oratory are the most skilful. 



" It may be said, indeed, that in the very process of 
culture, a man sometimes loses his spiritual simplicity 
and religious fervour — which is mournfully true ; but 
this is no more to be charged to the culture than the 
distinctive wickedness of Judas to the discipleship. 
He whose spiriiual life evaporates under processes of 
ministerial culture, would hardly resist the tempta- 
tions of any other form oflifeP — Dr, Alton, 



Ministerial Piety. 

{Dr. J. Pye Smith.) 

Statesmen, and worldlings generally, have deemed 
the want of personal religion — in other words, the 
absence of conversion — as no disqualification for the 
sacred ministry, if only there was moral behaviour 
along with scholarship. Let us see how an opposite 
idea filled and fired the soul of a true minister of 
Christ. Addressing a youth, entering upon his theo- 
logical studies, Dr. Pye Smith says : — 

" The first requisite to form the character of a Chris- 
tian divine is a constant and watchful attention to the 
spiritual state and condition of the sottL 
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" The neglect of this great principle has been the 
source of all the corruptions, the reproachful scandals, 
and the damnable heresies that have ever afflicted 
the Church of God. Be it, my dear pupil, your 
first and unabating care to avoid this evil. If you 
should fall a victim to it, your everlasting perdition 
cannot but be aggravated to the most agonizing 
degree. / take for granted that you are A true 
Christian, bom again of the Holy Spirit, washed, 
and justified, and sanctified ; taking up your cross 
daily, and following the holy Jesus. If you are, at 
this moment, conscious of the contrary — if your own 
heart bears witness that you have never known a 
saving renewal unto vital holiness, I charge you, in 
the name of the eternal and most holy Jehovah, and 
by all the terrors of His most tremendous and fiery 
wrath, — to stop here. If you presume to advance, 
know that every step you take is a swift approach to 
hell, that every line you write is a sentence of damna- 
tion. Stop here, nor dare to proceed till your hypo- 
crisy and wickedness are forgiven you, — till you have 
solid reason to conclude that you are no longer in the 
gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity." 



" O merciful, almighty, and most holy Saviour ! 
Never, never permit an unregenerate wretch, however 
deep his self-delusion and specious his profession, to 
pass this boundary, and become a curse to Thy blessed 
cause and the author of tenfold destruction to his own 
soul ! Amen ! amen ! " — First Lities^pp, 2, 3. 

Conscience. 

" There is a superior principle of reflection or con- 
science in every man, which distinguishes between the 
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internal principles of his heart as well as his external 
actions ; which passes judgment upon himself and 
them ; pronounces determinately some actions to be 
in themselves just, right, and good ; others to be 
in themselves evil, wrong, unjust ; which, without 
being consulted, without being advised with, magis- 
terially exerts itself, and approves or condenms him the 
doer of them accordingly ; and which, if not forcibly 
stopped, naturally and always of course, goes on to 
anticipate a higher and more effectual sentence, which 
shall hereafter second and affirm its own. 

• • • • 

" Thus that principle by which we survey, and either 
approve or disapprove our own heart, temper, and 
actions, is not only to be considered as what is in 
its turn to have some influence ; which may be said of 
every passion, of the lowest appetites : but likewise 
as being superior, as, from its very nature, manifestly 
claiming superiority over all others, insomuch that you 
cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience, without 
taking in judgment, direction, superintendency. This 
is a constituent part of the idea, that is, of the faculty 
itself; and to preside and govern, from the very 
economy and constitution of man, belongs to it. Had 
it strength, as it has right ; had it power, as it has 
manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the 
world."— ^«//^r. 

Pride. 

"Is there anything written concerning the Assyrian 
monarch in the tenth of Isaiah, of his swelling mind, 
his haughty looks, his great and presumptuous taunts ? 
Anything concerning the dames of Sion, in the third 

7 
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of the prophet Isaiah — of their stretched-out necks, 
their immodest eyes, their pageant-like, stately, and 
pompous gait ? Anything concerning the practices of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram — of their impatience to 
live in subjection, their mutinies, repining at lawful 
authority, their grudging against their superiors, eccle- 
siastical and civil ? Anything concerning pride in any 
sort of sect, which the present face of the world does 
not. as in a glass, represent to the view of all men's 
beholding ? " 

After noticing how it delighteth such men ** when 
they are able to appal others with the cloudiness of 
their looks ; " how " they look upon no man but with 
an indirect countenance, nor hear anything save their 
own praise with patience," he proceeds ; 

" No man expecteth grapes of thistles ; nor of a 
thing of so bad a nature can other than suitable fruits 
be looked for. What harm soever in private, families 
there groweth by disobedience of children, stubborn- 
ness of servants, untractableness in them, who^ although 
they otherwise may rule, yet should, in consideration 
of the imparity of their sex, be also subject ; whatso- 
ever, by strife amongst men combined in the fellowship 
of greater societies, by tyranny of potentates, ambition 
of nobles, rebellion of subjects in civil states, naming 
Pride we name the mother that brought them forth, 
and the only nurse that feedeth them. Give me the 
hearts of all men humbled^ and what is there that 
can overthrow, or disturb, the peace of the world? 
wherein many things are the cause of much evil ; but 
pride of all. 

• • « « 

" So hard it is to cure a sore of such quality as pride 
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is, inasmuch as that which rooteth out other vices, 
causeth this ; and (which is even above all conceit) if 
we were clean from all spot and blemish both of other 
faults and of pride, the fall of Angels doth make it 
almost a question, whether we might not need a pre- 
servative still, lest we should haply wax proud, that 
we are not proud." — Hooker. 

Prayer. 

(From an ancient yewish stand-point.) 

The Mishna says that " the pious men of ancient 
days ueed to pause a full hour before they began to 
pray, in order to direct their minds [hearts] to the 
Deity. Though the king salutes [one who is at prayer], 
he is not to respond ; though a serpent winds itself 
round his heel, he is not to cease." — Treatise Bera- 
choth. It tells us that, " Rabbi ben Dosa was remark- 
able for the efficacy of his prayers for the sick. When 
he had prayed he would say, * This one will live,' or, 
* Such an one will die.' The sages said to him, * By 
what dost thou know it ?' He replied, * If my prayer 
is fluent in my mouth I know that it is accepted ; but 
if not, I know that [the person] is lost." — Ibid, The 
following instance of a bold prayer will not be without 
its lessons to those who notice the vict6ries of faith. 
(Mark ix. 23.) " It happened [in a time of drought] 
that they said to [Rabbi] Honee, * Pray for us, that 
rain may fall.' He told them, * Go and bring in the 
Passover ovens [which were of clay, or slightly baked 
earthenware], that they may not be spoiled by the 
rain.' He prayed, and the rain did not descend. What 
did he then ? He marked out a circle, and placing 
himself within it, thus prayed, * Creator of the world ! 
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thy children have looked up to me as being peculiarly 
favoured by Thee ; I swear by Thy great Name that 
I will not move from this place until Thou wilt have 
compassion on thy children,' The rain began to drop 
gently. He said, * It was not for this that I petitioned, 
but for rain [sufficient] to fill wells, cisterns, and caves.' 
The rain then fell in violent torrents ; when he said, 

* Not for such rain did I petition ; but for mild, feli- 
citous, and liberal showers.' The rain then fell in the 
usual manner, until the Israelites of Jerusalem were 
obliged to go from the city to the Temple mountain, 
on account of the rain. They came and said to him, 

* Even as thou didst pray that the rains might come 
down, pray now that they may cease.' He said to 
them, * Go and see whether the stone Cr'^li [a high 
stone on which lost articles were deposited] is covered 
by the waters.' — Simeon, son of Shatach, sent him 
word, * If thou wert not Honee I would order thee to 
be anathematized ; but what shall I do to thee — since 
thou sinnest against God, and yet He forgives and in- 
dulges thee like a favoured child, who sins against his 
father, and yet is forgiven and indulged ? ' " — Treatise 
Taanith. 

Canaan. 

{Dr. Richard Winter Hamilton. ) 

" A better country than this, earth did not contain. 
It was a 'delightsome' and *a pleasant land;' *a 
goodly heritage of the hosts of nations.' It was 
variegated and intersected with all the elements of 
sublimity and beauty — with whatever was bold and 
gentle. It was prolific without a miracle, and the 
subject of a periodical one. It was a wealthy place. 
Aromatic herbs covered its hills, and the fairest flowers 
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decked its glens. The rose was in Sharon, and the 
lily in the valleys. The voice of the turtle was heard 
in the land. There roamed the vine, and there clustered 
the date, and there hung the pomegrariate. The cedar 
towered on the mountains, and the myrtle skirted their 
sides. No human hand could raise the clusters of 
Eshcol. The south wind, passing over the gardens, 
caused the spices thereof to flow out. The seasons 
revolved in their variety, but with a blended sweetness. 
There was the upland breeze, in which the fir could 
wave its arms, and the softer air, in which the olive 
unfolded its blossom. The sun smote not by day, nor 
the moon by night. The birds sang a^nong the 
branches. The dew lay thick in Hermon. There 
was balm in Gilead. The lign-aloe drooped from the 
river-bank. Kedron and Jordan poured forth their 
streams. The rain also filled the pools. Lakes 
glistened in the landscape and cooled the drought. 
Beautiful for situation was Mount Zion. The cattle 
browsed on a thousand hills. The excellency of Car- 
mel, and the glory of Lebanon, set their pinnacles 
against the deep azure of Canaan's sky. The year 
was crowned with goodness. The Lord God cared for 
that land, and His eye was always upon it. At the 
stated period fell the early and latter rain. The 
pastures were clothed with flocks. The ploughman 
overtook the reaper, and the treader of grapes him that 
sowed the seed. The bams were filled with plenty? 
and the presses burst out with new wine. The little 
hills rejoiced on every side. Precious fruits were 
brought forth by the sun, and precious things were put 
forth by the moon. The earliest pass, the valley of 
Achor, was a door of hope. The vineyards distilled 
the pure blood of the grape. The fountain of Jacob was 
upon a land of corn and wine. The inhabitants were 
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filled with the finest of the wheat It flowed with milk 
and honey. Its heavens dropped fatness. It was 
surrounded with munitions of rock. The deep, couc±- 
ing beneath, spread its sure defence. The land might 
be called Beulah. The distant glimpse of its prospect 
refreshed the dying eye of Moses ; and of all thy 
earthly territory, this is emphatically * Thy land, O Im- 
manuel."' — ^^ Biblical Topography^* by Rev, S. Ransom. 

The Sabbath. 

"We are not poorer, but richer, because we have 
through many ages rested one day in seven. That day 
is not lost. While industry is suspended, while the 
plough lies in the fiirrow, while the exchange is silent, 
while no smoke ascends from the factory, a process is 
going on quite as important to the wealth of nations as 
any process which is performed on more busy days. 
Man, the machine of machines, the machine compared 
with which all the contrivances of the Watts and Ark- 
wrights. are worthless, is repairing and winding up, 
so that he returns to his labours on the Monday with 
clearer intellect, with livelier spirit, with renewed 
corporeal vigour." — LordMacaulay, 

" Contrast the quietness and rest of a real Sabbath, 
such, for instance, as is observed in Scotland, with the 
state of thousands and tens of thousands returning, 
in excursion trains and over-laden omnibuses, back 
to London at a late 'hour on the Sunday, after the 
weary, aye, the most wearisome, feverish, and laborious 
pursuits of pleasure. Why, it is a proverb that there is 
no day so laborious as a day utterly devoted to what is 
called recreation. Let this be a weekly practice, and 
we can hardly conceive of any system that would tend 
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more rapidly to wear out the very frame of man, as 
well as to wear out every remnant of religious feeling 
in his mind" — Sir Thomas Chambers, M.P, 



Extemporaneous Prayer. 

(Dr. Binney.) 

^ There is a spirit of prayer which is not always 
brought to the house of God, even by the best and 
holiest of men. Public prayer is to excite this, as well 
as to express it, or to aid its expression. Now, I do 
maintain that where the minister is what he ought to 
be, there is more likelihood of his exciting devotion 
by free prayer than by the use of familiar forms, how- 
ever unexceptionable and excellent in themselves. I 
have heard prayers which have gradually kindled, 
elevated, and enlarged the souls of the wrapt yet sub- 
dued people, by their solemnity and richness, in a 
way which was utterly indescribable, but which no 
Liturgy that was ever framed could possibly effect. 
The heart has been touched and softened ; all sorts of 
emotion called forth ; the truths of the common faith, 
implied in every sentence, have been brought before 
the mind with luminous clearness, and made to act 
with a penetrating power ; penitence, faith, hope, joy, 
with all other corresponding sentiments, have been 
evoked and sustained ; the invisible has been re- 
vealed ; the world has disappeared ; the presence of 
' the Comforter ' has seemed a consciously-felt reality. 
Such seasons are * times of refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord,' when the assembled Church feels 
' the powers of the world to come.' Every man with 
the slightest spark of Christian life in him feels bettered, 
enriched, purified, exalted ; he is humbler, stronger, 
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more loving, more holy, more joyous ; ' filled,' by a 
Divine blessedness * with ' or * unto ' * all the fulness of 
God ! ' Yet, with all this, few or none might be con- 
sciows of directly offering up prayer^ — offering, I mean, 
the words of any one of the petitions uttered, — or of 
literally uniting in, by actually repeating, what they 
heard of adoration, contrition, confidence, or joy. An 
objector would say that they did not pray, or that they 
did not join in prayer with the minister and with each 
other, that they only listened to one another praying:. 
I say that their whole spiritual nature prayed j their 
souls were a living sacrifice : they themselves were 
a petition, — presenting and constituting such a prayer 
as you read of when it is said, ' The Spirit maketh 
intercession in us,' in a manner that 'cannot be 
uttered.' Depend upon it, *He that knoweth the 
mind of the Spirit/ and who can do for us * above 
what we can either ask or think,' does not regard as 
insignificant or worthless such prayers as these, — these 
which are inward things, living thoughts, — ^thoughts 
and things which are unuttered because they are un- 
utterable, — * a meditation of the heart ' which * the 
words of the lip ' cannot express ; but things, never- 
theless, which have a voice and meaning in them 
understood by * Him with whom we have to do,' who 
can interpret what He sees within us, translating, as, it 
were, the dumb and the inarticulate into a language 
far more expressive, copious, and exact than man or 
angel ever knew, — to whom the ' groanings ' of 
Humanity may not only be as acceptable, but in whose 
ear they may be as sweet and as harmonious as the 
song of sinless intelligence and the symphonies of the 
upper world." 
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Communion Sunday at Northampton. 

{Dr. Stoughton.) 

" Doddridge's gift in prayer was eminent ; his ad- 
ministration of the Lord's Supper exemplary. A season 
of memorable enjoyment must the service often have 
been, judging from the sacramental meditations, which 
we sincerely thank the spiritually-minded administra- 
tor of the ordinance for recording in his diary. On the 
Sunday evening did the good people of Castle Hill, in 
those times, show forth their Lord's death, availing 
themselves of moonlight nights, for the convenience of 
such as lived in the adjacent villages. One can pic- 
ture them, their minds filled with the holy things their 
much-loved Doctor had been saying, wending their way 
in rustic conveyance, or trudging on foot, through 
Northampton's* silent streets and the still more silent 
roads, looking up to the pale blue ocean sky, and the 
moon floating there with her silver sails and her train 
of starry barks ; musing, perhaps, on the beautiful 
hymn in which their pastor has embalmed the spirit 
of his discourse on * God the everlasting Light of the 
Saints above.' 

*Ye golden lamps of Heaven, farewell, 

With all your feeble light ; 
Farewell, thou ever-changing moon. 
Pale empress of the night. 

Ye stars are but the shining dust 

Of my divine abode ; 
Ttfe pavement of those lovely courts 

Where I shall reign with God. 

The Father of eternal light • 

Shall there His beams display ; 
Nor shall one moment's darkness mix 

With that unvaried day. 
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There all the millions of His saints 
Shall in one song unite, 

And each the bliss of all shall view 
With infinite delight.' " 



The Soul's "First Love." 

(Jonathan Edwards,) 

"The heaven I desired was a heaven of holiness ; to 
be with God, and to spend my eternity in divine love 
and holy communion with Christ. My mind was very 
much taken up with contemplations on heaven, and 
the enjoyments there, and living there in perfect holi- 
ness, humility, and love, and it used at that time to 
appear a great part of the happiness of heaven that 
there the saints could express their love to Christ. It 
appeared to me a great clog and burden that what I 
felt within I could not express as I desired. The in- 
ward ardour of my soul seemed to be hindered and 
pent up, and could not freely flame out as it would. 
I used often to think how in heaven this principle 
should freely and fully vent and express itself. Heaven 
appeared exceedingly delightful as a world of love, 
and that all happiness consisted in living in pure, 
humble, heavenly, divine love. 

" I remember the thoughts I used then to have of 
holiness, and said sometimes to myself, *I do cer- 
tainly know that I love holiness, such as the Gospel 
prescribes.' It appeared to me that there was nothing 
in it but what was ravishingly lovely, the highest 
beauty and amiableness — a divine beauty, far purer 
than anything here upon earth, and that everything 
else was like- mire and defilement in comparison of it. 

" Holiness, as I then wrote down some of my con- 
templations on it, appeared to me to be of a sweet, 
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pleasant, channing, serene, calm nature, which brought 
an inexpressible purity, brightness, peacefulness, and 
ravishment to the soul. In other words, that it made 
the soul like a field or garden of God, with all manner 
of pleasant flowers, all pleasant, delightful, and undis- 
turbed, enjoying a sweet calm, and the gently vivifying 
beams of the sun. The soul of a true Christian, as I 
then wrote my meditations, appeared like such a little 
white flower as we see in the spring of the year, low 
and humble on the ground, opening its bosom to 
receive the pleasant beams of the sun's glory, rejoic- 
ing, as it were, in a calm rapture, diffusing around a 
sweet fragrancy, standing peacefully and lovingly in 
midst of other flowers round about, all in like manner 
opening their bosoms to drink in the light of the sun. 
There was no part of creature-holiness that I had so 
great a sense of its loveliness as humility, brokenness 
of heart and poverty of spirit, and there was nothing 
that I so earnestly longed for. My heart panted after 
this — to be low before God, as in the dust, that I might 
be nothing, and that God might be ALL ; that I might 
become as a little child." 



The following extract will show the possibility of 

"Glorying in Tribulation." 

It is from the pen of the Rev. Samuel Shaw, M.A. 
His biographer - informs us that his book, called "A 
Welcome to the Plague," was written while his family 
was afflicted with that disease, about harvest -time, 
1665. " He buried two children, two friends, and one 
servant, of that dreadful distemper ; but he and his 
wife, who both had it, escaped with their lives, and 
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looked after one another and the rest of the family, 
which was a great mercy, for none durst come to his 
assistance, and he was in a manner shut up for about 
three months together. Mr. Shaw was forced not only 
to attend his sick, but to bury his dead himself in his 
own garden." 
The book opens in the following manner :— 

" It is now more than seven months since it pleased 
the holy and wise God to visit my home with the 
plague, when some dear and Christian friends from 
London were with me, whereby. He gently touched and 
gave warning to myself and whole family, consisting 
then of eight souls, but called away hence only three 
members of it, viz., two tender babes and one servant, 
besides my beloved sister, and a child of my precious 
friend, that man of God, Mr. G. C, since also trans- 
lated, who were of those citizens that visited me. You 
will easily believe that I can have no pleasure to rake 
into the ashes of the dead, nor to revive the taste of 
that wormwood and gall which was then given me to 
drink ; and yet I see no reason but that I ought to 
take pleasure in the pure and holy will of God, which 
always proceeds by the eternal rules of almighty love 
and goodness, though the same be executed upon my 
dearest creature-comforts and grate never so much 
upon my sweetest earthly interest ; yea, and I see all 
the reason in the world why I should give to God the 
glory of His attributes and "works before all the world, 
and endeavour that some instruction may accompany 
that astonishment, which from me and my home hath 
gone out and spread itself far and near. 

sic 3ie sic 3ie 

" My design is to justify and glorify infinite wisdom, 
righteousness, goodness, and holiness before all men. 
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• 

Oh, blessed God ! who makes a seeming dungeon to 
be a wine-cellar ; who brings His poor people into a 
wilderness, on set purpose there tq speak comfortably 
to them ! Be of good cheer, O my soul : He hath 
taken away nothing but what He gave, and in lieu of 
it hath given them that which shall never be taken 
away — the first-fruits of life, instead of those whom the 
first-born of death hath devoured. But why do I say 
devoured ? Doth not that truly live at this day which 
Was truly lovely in these darlings ? Didst thou, O my 
fond heart, love beauty, sweetness, ingenuity incar- 
nate ? And canst thou not love it still in the 
fountain, and enjoy it in a more inmiediate and 
compendious way? Thy body, indeed, cannot taste 
sweetness in the abstract, nor see beauty except it be 
subjected in matter ; but canst thou not, O my soul, 
taste the uncreated goodness and sweetness except it 
be embodied, and have some material thing to com- 
mend it to thy palate ? Be ashamed that thou, being 
a spirit as to thy constitution, art no more spiritual in 
thy affections and operations.* Dost thou with sadness 
reflect upon those sweet smiles and that broken rhe- 
toric with which those babes were wont to entertain 
thee? 

* * ' * * 

" Let me call upon men and angels to help me in 
celebrating the infinite and almighty grace and good- 
ness of the eternal and blessed God, who enabled me 
to abide the day of His coming (Matt. iii. 2) — to stand 
when He appeared, and made me willing to suffer 
Him to sit as a refiner of silver in my home ; — who 
carried me above all murmurings against, I had 
almost said all remembrance of, those instruments 
that conveyed the infection to me ; — who reconciled my 
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heart to this disease, so that it seemed no more griev- 
ous nor noisome than any other, — who subdued me to, 
I had ahnost said brought me in love with, this passage 
of the Divine will. I can remember (alas ! that I can 
say little more than that I do remember) how my soul 
was overpowered, yea, almost ravished, with the good- 
ness, holiness, and perfection of the will of God, and 
verily judged it my happiness and perfection, as well as 
my duty, to comply cheerfully with it, and be moulded 
into it ; — ^who gave me a most powerful and quick 
sense of the plague of a carnal heart, self-will, and 
inordinate creature-loves, convincing me that those 
were infinitely worse than the plague in the flesh ; — ^who 
wonderfully preserved me from the assaults of the 
devil ; never let him loose so much as to try his 
strength upon my integrity, to drive me to a despond- 
ency, or to any uncharitable conclusions concerning 
my state ; — ^who enabled me to converse with His love 
and mercy in the midst of His chastening, to see His 
shining and smiling face through this dark cloud, yea, 
kept up clear and steady persuasion in my soul that I 
was beloved of Him, though afflicted by Him ; — who 
knew my soul in adversity, * visited me when I was 
sick and in prison,' refreshed, comforted, and strength- 
ened my inner man in a marvellous manner and 
measure, and made me appear to myself never less 
shut up than when shut up. Oh, would to God I 
might be never worse than when I was shut up of the 
plague. The not removing that affLiction -frame I 
shall account a greater blessing and a more proper 
mercy than the removing that afflicted stated 



Such language may recall Dr. Watt's description of 
the ** man of God " ; — 
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" His pleasures rise from things unseen 
Beyond this world, and time 
Where neither eyes nor ears have been, 
Nor thoughts of sinners climb." 



Instead of that living and sustaining hope by which 
this great sufferer was upheld, let us see for what kind 
of OBJECT Scepticism in its most modem and advanced 
form claims our worship. Three years ago a work 
issued from the pen of Dr. Strauss, called "The Old 
Belief, and the New." Of this production the follow- 
ing account was given by Mr. Gladstone, M.P., then 
Prime Minister, when distributing prizes at a college 
in Liverpool : 

" In his Introduction [Dr. Strauss] frankly raises the 
question whether, considering the progress which 
culture has now made, there is any longer a necessity 
to maintain religious worship in any form whatever. 
*Why,' he asks, not only on behalf of himself, 
but of a party in Germany for which he speaks, 
and for which he boasts that it best answers to the 
state of modem thought— * Why should there be a 
separate religious society at all, when we have sepa- 
rate provision made for all in the State — schools, 
science, and the fine arts V In his first chapter he 
puts the question, * Are we still Christians ? ' and, after 
a detailed examination, he concludes, always speaking 
on behalf of modem thought, that if we wish our yea 
to be yea, and our nay to be nay, and if we think and 
speak out our thoughts as honourable and upright 
men, our reply must be that we will be Christians no 
longer. This question and answer, however, he ob- 
serves are insufficient. The essential and funda- 
mental inquiry with him is whether we are, or are not. 
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to have a religion. To this iQquiry he devotes a second 
chapter. In this second chapter he finds that there is 
no personal God; that there is no future state. The 
dead live in the recollection of survivors : this is 
enough for them. And thus he has little difficulty in 
answering the question he has put. All religious wor- 
ship ought to be abolished ; the very name of ' Divine 
service* is an indignity to man. Therefore, in the 
sense in which religion has been heretofore understood, 
his answer is that we ought to have no religion any 
more ; but, proceeding, as he always does, with the 
most commendable frankness, he admits that he ought 
to fill with something the void which he has thus made. 
This he accordingly proceeds to do. Instead of God 
he offers to us what he calls * The All,' or * Uni- 
VERSUM.' This *Air or * Universum,* he tells us, 
has neither consciousness nor reason; but it has order 
and law. He thinks it fitted, therefore, to be an object 
of a new and truer piety, which, he says, he claims for 
his * Universum,' as the devout of the old school did 
for their God. If any one repudiates th^se doctrines, 
to Dr. Strauss's reason the repudiation is absurd ; to 
Dr. Strauss's feelings, he says, it is blasphen^y. 

" I would not, gentlemen, even if I had the capacity 
and the time, make an attempt in this place to com- 
fute such statements, for I have no fear that by their 
exhibition they will attract or beguile you." 



A Deist's Prayer and a Sceptic's Credulity. 

That a rejecter of Revelation could believe in the 
efficacy of prayer, and in supernatural tokens of the 
Divine will, is singularly proved in the case of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, commonly called the Father 
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of English Deists. Having composed a book hostile 
to the Christian cause, he acknowledges that he was 
for a while uncertain whether it might not be better to 
suppress it ; and then proceeds as follows : — 

" Being thus doubtful in my chamber, one fair day 
in the summer, my casement being open towards the 
south, the sun shining clear and no wind stirring, I 
took my book, *De Veritate,' in my hands, and, kneeling 
on my knees, devoutly said these words ; * O thou 
eternal God, author of this light which now shines 
upon me, and giver of all inward illuminations ; I do 
beseech Thee, of thine infinite goodness, to pardon 
a greater request than a sinner ought to make. I am 
not satisfied enough whether I shall publish this book ; 
if it be for Thy glory, I beseech thee give me some sign 
from heaven : if not, I shall suppress it' I had no 
sooner spoken these words, but a loud, though yet 
gentle noise, came forth from the heavens (for it was 
like nothing on earth), which did so cheer and com- 
fort me, that I took my petition as granted, and that 
1 had the sign I demanded ; whereupon also I resolved 
to print my book. This, how strange soever it may 
seem, I protest, before the eternal God, is true ; 
neither am I any way superstitiously deceived herein ; 
since I did not only clearly hear the noise, but, in the 
serenest sky that ever I saw, being without all cloud, 
did, to my thinking, see the place from whence it 
came." 

On this Leland says : — " If any writer zealous for 
Christianity had given such an account of himself as 
praying for, and expecting, a sign from heaven to deter- 
mine his doubt whether he should publish a book he 
had composed in favour of the Christian cause ; and 

8 
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upon hearing a noise which he took to be from heaven, 
had looked upon it as a mark of the Divine approba- 
tion, and as a call to publish that book, it would have 
passed for a high fit of enthusiasm, and subjected the 
author to much ridicule," &c. — English Deistical 
Writers, 



The "Conatus," or Development-Theory. 

(" Logic of Atheism ; " pub. 1868.) 

" The question is : How things came to be, and con- 
tinue, what they are. Does ^natter move and work, of 
and from itself, into the various shapes we see — a 
Divine Regulator being unnecessary? 

" Do things living operate on, and through, each 
other, according to the suggestion of an infidel writer, 
quoted by Paley, who sagely conjectured that the 
branches of trees, on which the stag feeds, break out 
again in his horns ? 

" Or is it, as some have supposed, by an endeavour 
to put forth, and bring into play, powers at first all but 
latent? Is it true *that a piece of animated matter, 
endued somehow with a propensity to fly, would, if not 
in the first generation, yet in the hundredth, come to 
have wings?' Would another animated lump, * hap- 
pening to find itself surrounded by water, come at 
last to be possessed of fins, from its ceaselessly trying 
to swim ? Would a living substance confined to the 
solid earth, from the constant attempt to walk, put out 
at last legs and feet ? And if it took a different turn, 
would this animated lump be broken into ringlets, and 
attempt to crawl ? ' 

" Have they solved the mystery for us who say that 
the hump of the camel is the result of his carrying 
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burdens ; and that the pouch of the pelican was 
caused * because this creature found the conveniency 
of reserving part of its food in its mouth till it had 
leisure to digest it?' 

** Let it be observed that, at the least, we find none 
of these transformations going on now. We do not 
find any * animated lumps ' acquire limbs, and senses, 
and instincts, by any such efforts. We do not find 
them rising from a lower to a higher scale of organi- 
sation. These metamorphoses, if they ever occurred, 
are all things of the past ; and, from some unexplained 
cause, Nature has come to a stand. 

" But, if reasoning were not thrown away in such a 
case, we might ask whether it would not rather be the 
tendency of the motion of a bird in the water to 
prevent it from becoming web-footed, than to cause it 
to be so — as some have alleged? So, too (as Paley 
suggests), would it not be the tendency of the motion 
of a limb in its socket, to prevent the ligament which 
binds it in its proper place, from growing there, rather 
than cause it ? And yet some pretended philosophers 
affirm that muscles, and ligaments, and even limbs, 
are but so many manifestations of an inherent tend- 
ency in nature to form for itself whatever is necessary 
to life and motion. 

" Let us proceed to consider another of these adapta- 
tions presented by our own interior economy. How 
remarkable, nay overwhelming, is the evidence of 
design in the mechanism of the blood-vessels of the 
human body. Here we find a contrivance evidently 
intended to overcome the tendency of matter. I allude 
to the arrangement of valves in the circulating system ; 
which may be explained thus : — 

" When the blood, which has been purified in the 
lungs by contact with the air, is received into the left 

8 * 
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cavity of the heart, this organ contracts, in order to 
propel the vital fluid, through the aorta, to every part 
of the frame. But why does it not force its way back 
again to the lungs ? The answer is, that the all-wise 
Creator has placed powerful flood-gates at all the 
entrances into this wonderful hydraulic machine, which 
oblige the blood to pursue its onward course. — So, 
again, when, having accomplished the purposes for 
which it has been distributed through the system, it 
passes back by the veins to the right side of the heart, 
in order that it may again be diffused through the 
lungs, the contraction of that side of the heart does 
not send it back the way it has come ; for here also 
do we find those trusty porters at the door, interposing 
their veto against any retrograde course. 

" Now can it be said that it is the natural tendency 
of the vital current to form these flood-gates 1 Is it 
not clear that its natural effect would be precisely the 
opposite ? It is not the tendency of a river to fonn 
flood-gates to regulate its flow, nor of a tide to erect a 
barrier across itself. And, so in the case before us, 
it is not, and cannot be, the tendency of the circu- 
lating current to form the valves referred to, but rather 
to prevent their being formed ; as is proved by the 
fact that it is constantly trying their strength, and 
sometimes actually overcomes it. Here, then, in one 
of the many secrets of our being, is a result which we 
must pronounce to be far too wise for chance. The 
effect is one which the operation of surrounding natural 
causes all tended to hinder, rather than produce. Yet 
it exists ; and * every beating pulse we tell' says of a 
contrivance so obvious in its design, as well as its 
utility — * it is the finger of God.'" 
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Mysteries not Incredible. 

"The least attention will show the distinction be- 
tween a Fact and what we may term the explanation, 
or philosophy of the fact. Men believe in natural 
phenomena antecedently to the notion of any theory 
by which they may be explained. In our physical 
creed (if we may use the term), the most ignorant of 
us includes a belief in earthquakes, in lightning, in 
the tides, irrespective of any philosophising as to the 
causes of these things. A man who should utterly 
reject all the current geological axioms, would believe 
in earthquakes still ; and so with the other classes of 
phenomena referred to— though he should be quite 
at a loss to pronounce upon electricity or gravitation. 

" A native of Burmah or Japan, writing an account 
of England in the present day, might tell his country* 
men that there are cities in this land, hundreds of 
miles. apart, between which conversation can be kept 
up as easily as two friends can converse across a room. 
He might say that the operators in the process are 
as probably standing back to back as in any other 
position ; that each is perfectly silent ; that no sound 
at all is generated, and yet that each understands the 
other. He might say that their thoughts traverse the 
intervening space more quickly than the earth revolves 
upon its axis ; so that if the one be standing eastward, 
it is morning with him before it has ceased to be night 
with the person receiving intelligence in the west. 
The traveller might go on to tell, that- all that could 
be seen connecting the places where these widely- 
separated persons had stationed themselves, was a 
wire, which neither of them touched, which did not 
move backward or forward in the process ; which un- 
derwent no perceptible change in weight, in tempera- 
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ture, or in length ; and which remained absolutely still, 
except as, in its protracted course, borne at a little 
distance from the ground, it was the sport of the 
passing wind. All this, however wonderful it might 
seem to the persons receiving the account, yea, how- 
ever incredible some might deem it, would be strictly 
true. If the readers of such a statement called it 
mysterious and unintelligible, what would they mean .'* 
They would not intend to say that they did not under- 
stand the terms employed, for in that case they would 
not be in a position to affirm anything, one way or the 
other, about the phenomenon itself; all they could 
mean would be, that they knew not how the fact 
communicated to them might be accounted for. And 
it may be doubted whether their informant would 
labour to much purpose if he attempted an explana- 
tion. He might, indeed, go on to tell them a little 
about the galvanic fluid — a something invisible, im- 
palpable, imponderable, and swift as lightning, gene- 
rated by the action of certain metals immersed in a 
diluted acid ; but how generated 1 Could he tell — or 
could the ablest of his readers guess ? Perhaps it 
might be some consolation to them to know that the 
very persons who made this ethereal thing their drudge 
— made it tell of invoices and funds, or even exchanged, 
in an idle hour, their jests by means of it — knew, in 
general, as little of its nature as the birds that lighted 
upon the bare and open wire. Yet, withal, it might 
be added that this was no uncertain thing ; for it had 
been employed to tell a prisoner that his respite was 
over, and that the law, to which he had forfeited his 
life, must take its course ! 

* * * si* 

" Now it happens that throughout the Bible facts 
are given, and explanations are withheld. Whether 
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the sea is divided, or the sun stands still ; whether the 
shadow goes back upon the dial, or the mouths of 
lions are stopped ; whether, at a word spoken, the 
winds are calm, or a leper is made whole, the simple 
fact is stated, and the only explanation vouchsafed to 
us may be inferred from the question — Is there any- 
thing too hard for the Lord ? 

" And just as you believe that man is * Spirit,* and 
at the same time that he is * matter' — a complex 
being, whose own nature is to himself as great a 
mystery as any which the universe contains — so it 
is the province of reason to admit, upon sufficient 
evidence, that Jesus Christ was both God and man, 
that He was endowed with some properties strictly 
divine and with others as strictly human ; though the 
Scripture has not explained how this was, and though, 
in all likelihood, an angel could not have understood 
it, if it had. 

"In like manner when we meet with the doctrine of 
the Trinity (which must be assumed in this discussion), 
all that reason has to do is to investigate its evidences, 
and to provide against such an admission of the doc- 
trine as would involve a contradiction — it being plain 
that though God may be three and one, He cannot be 
three and one in the same sense, A theory of the 
divine existence not being offered in Scripture, the 
modus (as theologians have termed it) of the divine 
nature not being the subject of explanation, it forms 
no part of the Christian faith. There cannot be 
plainer propositions than these : that there is one 
God ; that the Father is God ; that the Son is God ; 
that the Holy Ghost is God. It follows, if these 
affirmations be supported by Scripture, as we believe 
they are, that, in some unexplained manner, the one 
ever-living Jehovah is the Father, the Son, and the 
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Holy Ghost. These naked propositions are per- 
fectly intelligible, and as such they enter into our 
creed ; but as to this or that manner of explaining 
the ineffable nature to which they relate, as to this 
or that way of defining how that Trinity subsists, the 
Scripture is silent ; and what God has not revealed, 
forms no part of the Christian's belief. We are to 
* contend earnestly* not for what has been kept back, 
but for what has been * delivered to the Saints.* *The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God.*" — 
Monthly Lectures ; pub, 1S50. 



Divine Sovereignty. 

{Dr. Dwight.) 

" The succeeding events of life are derived, in a 
great measure at least, from our birth. By this event, 
it is in a prime degree determined whether men shall 
be princes or peasants, opulent or poor, learned or 
ignorant, honourable or despised : whether they shall 
be civilized or savage, free men or slaves, Christians or 
Heathen, Mohammedans or Jews.*' 

After mentioning other examples, the author pro- 
ceeds : — 

" A child receives his birth in the palace of a British 
nobleman, and is welcomed to the world as the heir- 
apparent of an ancient, honourable, and splendid 
family. As soon as he opens his eyes on the light, he 
is surrounded by all the enjoyments which opulence 
can furnish, ingenuity contrive, or fondness bestow. 
He is dandled on the knee of indulgence ; encircled by 
attendants, who watch and prevent alike his necessities 
and wishes ; cradled on down ; and charmed to sleep by 
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the voice of tenderness and care. From the dangers and 
evils of life he is guarded with anxious solicitude. To 
its pleasures he is conducted by the ever-ready hand 
of maternal affection. His person is shaped and im- 
proved by a succession of masters ; his mind is 
opened, invigorated, and refined, by the assiduous 
superintendence of learning and wisdom. While a 
child, he is served by a host of menials, and flattered 
by successive trains of visitors. When a youth, he is 
regarded by a band of tenants with reverence and awe. 
His equals in age bow to his rank ; and multitudes of 
superior years acknowledge his distinction by con- 
tinual testimonies of marked respect. When a man, 
he engages the regard of his sovereign ; commands 
the esteem of the Senate ; and earns the love and 
applause of his country^ 

" Another child in the same kingdom is begotten by 
a beggar and bom under a hedge. From his birth 
he is trained to suffering and hardihood. He is nursed, 
if he can be said to be nursed at all, on a coarse, 
scanty, and precarious pittance ; holds life only as a 
tenant-at-will ; combats from the first dawnings of in- 
tellect with insolence, cold, and nakedness ; is origi- 
nally taught to beg and to steal ; is driven from the 
doors of men by the porter or the house-dog ; and is 
regarded as an alien from the family of Adam. Like 
his kindred worms, he creeps through life in the dust ; 
dies under the hedge where he is born ; and is then, 
perhaps, cast into the ditch, and covered with earth 
by some stranger who remembers that, although a 
beggar, he still was a man. 

• • • • 

" How many, and how great, are the differences in 
these children. How plainly do those differences 
arise, in ordinary circumstances, out of their birth. 
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From their birth is derived, of course, the education 
which I have ascribed to them : and from this educa- 
tion spring, in a great measure, both their character 
and their destiny. The place, the persons, the circum- 
stances are here evidently the great things which, in 
the ordinary course of Providence, appear, chiefly, to 
determine what the respective men shall be ; and what 
shall be those allotments which regularly follow their 
respective characters. As, then, they are not at all 
concerned in contriving or accomplishing either their 
birth or their education, it is certain that, in these, 
most important particulars, the way of man is not in 
himself. God only can determine what child shall 
spring from parents wise or foolish, virtuous or sinfiil, 
rich or poor, honorable or infamous, civilized or savage. 
Christian or Heathen. 

" I wish it to be distinctly understood, and carefully 
remembered, that in the moral conduct of all these 
individuals^ no physical necessity operates. Every one 
of them is absolutely a free agent : as free as any 
created agent can be. Whatever he does is the result 
of choice, absolutely unconstrained. 

" Let me add, that not one of them is placed in a 
situation, in which, if he learns and performs his duty 
to the utmost of his power ^ he will fail of being finally 
accepted:^ 

Is Man Responsibile ? 

"It is somewhat late in the day to affirm that the 
wise of all ages have been utterly mistaken on a ques- 
tion of such universal and everyday concern. It will 
not be easy to persuade us that they have agreed on 
a course as foolish as it would be to place every blind 
msLTi in the pillory, or to have every cripple publicly 
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whipped. The wisest, as well as the most humane and 
upright, men have ever been characterised by rever- 
ence for laws founded on man's responsibility. Crimi- 
nals, too, when enduring the extremest penalty human 
law can inflict, have often confessed, like the thief 
upon the cross, that they were justly in that condem- 
nation (Luke xxiii. 41). But the doctrine that man is 
not a responsible creature would represent the public 
administration of justice as the most enormous, deli- 
berate, and organised of public wrongs. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to affirm that such a doctrine 
swept away the whole difference between right and 
wrong ; that it made him who inflicts, and him who 
suffers, the punishment morally alike, inasmuch as 
neither of them is a free agent — a conclusion to be 
paralleled only by the assertion that there is no differ- 
ence between night and day. 

" Once more : The advocates of the theory that man 
is not responsible, find it impossible to be consistent 
with it. No persons deal more largely in censure 
than themselves. Nowhere would you hear more of 
railing or of accusation, than in a company of So- 
cialists. They blame the rich for inhumanity to the 
poor. They condemn masters for robbing their work- 
men, and rulers for oppressing their subjects. They 
brand religious men as sordid fanatics, and the minis- 
ters of Christ as mercenary knaves. Now, upon the 
principles we have advocated, rulers might be more 
conscientious, masters might be more considerate, 
the rich might be more merciful, and the professedly 
religious might be more consistent ; but certainly this 
could not be said upon the principles of our opponents. 
To say that any individual of these classes is culpable, 
is to admit the whole doctrine of human responsibility. 
So that if the * saints * (as they are termed in scorn) 
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were perfect hypocrites — if ministers of religion were 
selfish deceivers, without an exception — if the rich had 
hearts of adamant — upon the principles of Socialism, 
no blame could justly attach to any of these classes. 
Socialism teaches that a man's character is formed 
independently of himself. In other words, every man 
is just as good as the possibilities of his nature and 
his circumstances will allow ; or, rather, no man is in 
reality either good or bad. * Cease, then,' we would 
say to such persons, * to condemn any of your fellow- 
creatures as unjust, unkind, or insincere. Blot out 
from your vocabulary every term of censure. Acquit of 
the least particle of blame the very persons you have 
hitherto blamed the most. If you refuse to do this, if 
you cleave to the conviction that any of your fellow- 
men might have been better than they are, you give 
up the point in dispute ; you hold them to be account- 
able for their feelings, character, and conduct; and 
therefore of course you admit the doctrine of * human 
responsibility.' 

" And at this point we believe the controversy will 
be found to end. A man needs no great knowledge ot 
human nature to see that no theory will long be popu- 
lar which, when it is properly understood, cuts off from 
men a pleasure they so much relish as that of finding 
fault ; especially when, as every man's conscience tells 
him, such fault is very often deserved. And so we 
find that the notion of man's irresponsibility is at once 
dangerous and harmless : dangerous when half under- 
stood, and harmless when seen in its completeness. 
In the former case, men may welcome it, as releasing 
themselves from obligation ; in the latter, it is aban- 
doned for ever, because it would compel them to grant 
the same exemption to others." — Monthly Lectures^ 
pub, 1850. 
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The Deserted Temple. 

(John Howe. ) 

" That God hath withdrawn himself, and left this 
His temple (the soul) desolate, we have many sad and 
plain proofs before us. The stately ruins are visible 
to every eye, that bear in their front (yet extant) this 
doleful inscription : Here God once dwelt. 

" Enough appears of the admirable frame and struc- 
ture of the soul of man to show the divine presence 
did sometime reside in it ; more than enough of vicious 
deformity, to proclaim He is now retired and gone. 
The lamps are extinct, the altar overturned ; the light 
and love are now vanished, which did the one shine 
with so heavenly brightness, the other bum with so 
pious fervour ; the golden candlestick is displaced, 
and thrown away as a useless thing, to make room for 
the throne of the prince of darkness ; the sacred in- 
cense, which sent rolling up in clouds its rich per- 
fumes, is exchanged for a poisonous, hellish vapour, 
and here is, * instead of a sweet savour, a stench.' 
The comely order of this house is turned all into 
confusion ; * the beauties of holiness ' into noisome 
impurities ; the * house of prayer into a den of thieves,' 
and that the worst and most horrid kind ; for every 
lust is a thief, and every theft sacrilege. Continual 
rapine and robbery is committed upon holy things. 
The noble powers which were designed and dedicated 
to divine contemplation and delight are alienated to 
the service of the most despicable idols, and employed 
unto vilest intuitions and embraces ; to behold and 
admire lying vanities, to indulge and cherish lust and 
wickedness. What have not the enemies done 
wickedly in the sanctuary ? How have they broken 
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down the carved work thereof, and that too with axes 
and hammers, the noise whereof was not to be heard 
in building, much less in the demolishing this sacred 
frame ! Look upon the fragments of that curious 
sculpture which once adorned the palace of that great 
king ; the relics of common notions ; the lively prints 
of some undefaced truth ; the fair ideas of things ; 
the yet legible precepts that relate to practice. Be- 
hold ! with what accuracy the broken pieces show 
these to have been engraven by the finger of God, and 
how they now lie torn and scattered, one in this dark 
comer, another in that, buried in heaps of dirt and 
rubbish ! There is not now a system, an entire table 
of coherent truths, to be found, or a frame of holiness, 
but some shivered parcels. And if any, with great toil 
and labour, apply themselves to draw out here one 
piece, and there another, and set them together, they 
serve rather to show how exquisite the Divine 
workmanship was in the original composition, than 
for present use to the excellent purposes for which the 
whole was first designed. Some pieces agree, and 
own one another ; but how soon are our inquiries and 
endeavours nonplussed and superseded ! How many 
attempts have been made, since that fearful fall and 
ruin of this fabric, to compose again the truths of so 
many several kinds into their distinct orders, and 
make up frames of science, or useful knowledge ; and, 
after so many ages, nothing is finished in any one 
kind 1 Sometimes truths are misplaced, and what 
belongs to one kind is transferred to another, where 
it will not fitly match ; sometimes falsehood inserted, 
which shatters or disturbs the whole frame. And what 
is with much fruitless pains done by one hand, is 
dashed in pieces by another ; and it is the work of a 
following age to sweep away the fine-spun cobwebs of 
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a former. And those truths which are of greatest use, 
though not most out of sight, are least regarded ; their 
tendency and design are overlooked ; or they are so 
loosened and torn off that they cannot be wrought in, 
so as to take hold of the soul, but hover as faint in- 
effectual notions that signify nothing. Its very fun- 
damental powers are shaken and disjointed, and their 
order towards one another confounded and broken ; 
so that what is judged considerable is not considered, 
what is recommended as eligible and lovely is not 
loved and chosen. Yea, the truth which is after god- 
liness is not so much disbelieved as hated, held in 
unrighteousness, and shines as too feeble a light in 
that malignant darkness which comprehends it not. 
You come amidst all this confusion as into the ruined 
palace of some great prince, in which you see here the 
fragments of a noble pillar, there the shattered pieces 
of some curious imagery, and all lying neglected and 
useless among heaps of dirt. He that invites you to 
take a view of the soul of man, gives you but such 
another prospect, and doth but say to you : * Behold 
the desolation ' ; all things rude and waste. So that 
should there be any pretence to the Divine presence, 
it might be said : If God be here, why is it thus ? 
The faded glory, the darkness, the disorder, the im- 
purity, the decayed state in all respects of this temple, 
too plainly show the great Inhabitant is gone" 



"Seen of Angels." 

(Toplady.) 

" By the angels here mentioned we are chiefly to 
understand the elect angels ; who, being ordained to 
glory, were immutably confirmed in holiness, nor re- 
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volted from the dignity and blessedness in which they 
were created. These saw the Son of God long before 
His incarnation. They beheld Him in the fulness of 
His infinite and essential glory, which He had with the 
Father and the^Holy Ghost, before all worlds. 

" It is probable, from Scripture, that angels were the 
first-fruits of God*s creating power, and called into 
existence before anything else was made : and it is 
certain, from Scripture, that the second person of the 
Trinity, afterwards manifested in the flesh, was the 
Creator of the angelic hosts. Hence it follows that 
He was seen of them immediately upon their creation ; 
they were no sooner summoned into being than they 
saw Him and adored. As angels were His first work- 
manship, their bliss began with the sight of Him, and 
their first employ was praise. Thus they saw Him, 
thus they loved, and thus they worshipped ; until the 
ulness of time was come, when the Ancient of Days 
became an infant of days, and God the Son was found 
in fashion as a man. When that blessed person entered 
on His state of actual humiliation, angels viewed and 
wondered ; wondered to see the object of their adora- 
tion made for a time lower than themselves. They 
beheld Him at Bethlehem, a babe wrapt in swathes, — 

' When his birth-place was a stable, 
And his softest bed was hay.* 

Though surrounding cattle were the chief attendants 
on the Infant Messiah and his virgin mother ; though, 
in all outward appearance, the new-bom Saviour was, 
from the very moment of his nativity, forsaken, 
despised, and rejected of men ; He was still seen and 
revered of angels. The church of the redeemed bowed 
the knee, and unfallen spirits sung in that ignominious 
piace where horses fed, and oxen lowed. The pre- 
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sence of God Incarnate consecrated the stable into a 
temple of glory, and ennobled the manger, where He 
slumbered, into a throne of grace. Such did that 
humble residence appear, in the eyes of those exalted 
beings, who, like Him that made them, see not as man 

seeth. 

* * * * 

" In his secret approaches to God, was Jesus *seen 
of angels.' They beheld, they more than beheld, — 
they felt, when, with strong cries and tears, He poured 
out His soul in private prayer. Unembodied spirits, • 
with admiring sympathy, thronged His devout retire- 
ment ; and though they ever burned with zeal for God, 
yet they caught additional fervour from the agonizing 
petitions of their Incarnate Creator. They lighted 
their taper at His hallowed fire. Listening angels 
grew more angelic, and seraphs flew back to heaven 
more seraphic than they came. 

* * * * 

" Angels thronged around the majestic fufferer when 
He was led forth to crucifixion, as a lamb to the 
slaughter. They saw Him nailed to the instrument of 
death, after He had fainted beneath its weight. And, 
had I an angePs tongue, I should find it impossible to 
tell what angels felt, when they heard Him groan, from 
the deepest recesses of His agonizing heart, that excla- 
mation of overwhelming woe : * My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ! ' * Forsaken ! * cried the 
deserted Savionr. Angels caught the dismal accents. 
' Forsaken ! forsaken ! ' the sad and astonished choir 
replied. 

" Surely, all heaven was at that dreadful moment 
emptied of its inhabitants. Surely, not angels only, 

9 
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but the spirits likewise of just men made perfect (who 
had been saved on the credit of that great sacrifice 
which was now offering up), started from their thrones, 
and dropt their crowns ; quitted for a while the abodes 
of bliss, and, with pensive admiration and drooping 
wings, hovered round the cross of their departing 
Lord. If ever sorrow was in heaven ; if ever the 
harps of the blessed were suspended, silent, and un- 
strung on the willows of dismay ; if ever angels ceased 
to praise, and glorified souls forgot to sing ; if ever the 
harmony of the sky was not merely interrupted, but, 
if it be possible, exchanged for lamentation and 
mourning and woe — it must have been during the six 
tremendous hours (such hours as nature never saw 
before, nor will ever see again) that the dying Jesus 
hung upon the tree." 

" Beginning at Jerusalem." 

{Dr. B. Grosvenor.) 

"It is very affecting that the first offers of grace 
should be made to those who, of all people in the 
world, had done it the most despite ! That the heavenly 
gift should be tendered to those first who least de- 
served it. Not that any can deserve it at all, for then 
it were not grace : but they of all people had most 
deserved the contrary ! That they who had abused 
Christ to a degree beyond the most pitiful description, 
should yet lie uppermost in His care and stand fore- 
most in His pity, and find so much mercy from one, to 
whom they showed none at all. 

" One would rather have expected the Apostles should 
have received another kind of charge ; and that Christ 
should have said, ' Let repentance and remission of 
sins be preached ; but carry it not to Jer\isalem, that 
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wicked city, that has been the slaughter-house of my 
prophets, whom I have often sent. After them I sent 
John the Baptist, a burning and a shining light ; him 
they killed in prison. Last of all, I myself, the Son, 
came also ; and me, with wicked hands, they have 
crucified and slain. They may do the same by you ; 
the disciple is not likely to be better treated than his 
Lord ; let not the Gospel enter those gates, through 
which they led me, its author, to crucifixion. I have 
been preaching there myself these three years ; I have 
mingled my tears with my sermons ; I have supported 
my pretensions and character from the Scriptures of 
Moses and the prophets ; I have confirmed them by 
divine miracles, and sealed all with my blood ; yet 
they would not give ear ! Oh, Jerusalem ! Jeru- 
salem ! all that I have left for thee now is, what I have 
before dropt over thee, namely, a compassionate tear 
and wish, * That thou hadst known in this thy day the 
things that belonged to thy peace ! but now they are 
hid from thine eyes ! and so let them remain ; for I 
charge you, my apostles, to preach repentance and 
remission of sins to all other nations ; but come not 
near that wicked city.* 

" But God's thoughts are not as ours, neither are 
His ways as our ways ; but as far as the heavens are 
above the earth, so are His thoughts and ways above 
ours. Our way is to make the chief offenders exam- 
ples of justice; to avenge ourselves upon ^hose who 
have done us personal injury and wrong : but Christ 
chooses out these, to make examples of mercy, and 
commands the first offer of eternal life to be made to 
them, and all the world are to wait till they have had 
the first refusal of the Gospel salvation. 

" As if our Lord had said, * It is true, my sufferings 
are a universal remedy, and I have given my life a 
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ransom for many, that the Gentiles afar off might be 
brought nigh, and all the ends of the earth might see 
the salvation of God. And therefore go into all nations, 
and offer this salvation as you go ; but lest the poor 
house of Israel should think themselves abandoned to 
despair, the seed of Abraham, mine ancient friend, as 
cruel and unkind as they have been, go, make them 
the first offer of grace, let them have the first refusal 
of Gospel mercy ; let them that struck the rock, drink 
first of its refreshing streams ; and they that drew my 
blood be welcome to its healing virtue. 

" * Tell them that as I was sent to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, so, if they will be gathered, I will 
be their shepherd still. Though they despised my 
tears, which I shed over them, and imprecated my 
blood to be upon them, tell them it was for their sakes 
I shed both ; that by my tears I might soften their 
hearts towards God ; and by my blood I might recon- 
cile God to them. 

"*Tell them I live ; and because I am alive again, 
my death shall not be their damnation ; nor is my 
murder an unpardonable sin, but that the blood of 
Jesus cleanseth from all sin, even the sin by which 
that blood was shed. 

" * Tell them you have seen the print of the nails 
upon my hands and feet, and the wounds of the spear 
in my side ; and that those marks of their cruelty are 
so far from giving me vindictive thoughts, if they will 
but repent, that every wound they have given me 
speaks in their behalf ; pleads with the Father for re- 
mission of their sins, and enables me to bestow it ; and 
by those suffering's which, they may be ready to think, 
have exasperated me against them ; by those very 
wounds, court and persuade them to receive the sal- 
vation they have procured. Say, "Repent ye, therefore/ 
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and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out, 
when the times of refreshing shall come, from the pre- 
sence of the Lord " (Acts iii. 19). 

" * Nay, if you meet that poor wretch who thrust the 
spear into my side, tell him there is another way, a 
better way, of coming at my heart, if he will repent, 
and look upon Him whom he has pierced and will 
mourn. I will cherish him in that very bosom he has 
wounded ; he shall find the blood he shed an ample 
atonement for the sin of shedding it. And tell him 
from Me, he will put Me to more pain and displeasure 
by refusing this offer of my blood than when he draw 
it forth. In short, — 

" * Though they have gainsayed my doctrine, blas- 
phemed my divinity, and abused and tormented my 
person ; taken away my life, and, what is next valuable 
to every honest man, endeavoured to murder my re- 
putation too, by making me an impostor and imputing 
my miracles to a combination with Beelzebub ; never- 
theless, go to Jerusalem, and, by beginning there, show 
them such a miracle of goodness and grace that they 
themselves must confess too good for the devilto have 
any hand in, too God-like for him to be assisting in ; 
that may convince them of their sin, and, at the same 
time, that nothing can be greater than their sin except 
this mercy and grace of mine, which, where their sin 
has abounded does thus much more abound, " begin- 
ning at Jerusalem." 

* * * * 

" * Begin at Jerusalem ; for, yet a little while and there 
will be no Jerusalem standing ; their glass has but a 
little while to run. Yet forty years and Jerusalem 
shall be destroyed. Their nation, polity, and temple 
shall be no more. You will have time then to go over 
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the nations, but to those who have so little time 
remaining, none should be lost : begin therefore at 
Jerusalem.' 



" Had the Gospel taken a large round before it had 
come to Jerusalem, the proffers of mercy* would not 
have been so easily believed as when they came so 
fresh from His own lips, whose anger they had much 
more reason to fear than to hope for His mercy ; but 
the unparalleled grace of sending it to them first was 
superior to all objection. This sets it as much above 
all doubt and scruple as it was beyond all example or 
expectation. Indeed, ^efore sinners are awakened to 
a sense of their sins, and of God's justice, they are 
very confident of His mercy ; the mercy of God is 
infinite, say they ; goodness is His nature ; He never 
made any creatures to do them any hurt ; and it is an 
easy thing enough to entertain the hopes of salvation 
through the merits of Christ and the mercy of God. 
But how suddenly is the style altered upon a deep 
conviction of conscience, and the opening the eye to 
the number, nature, and aggravation of their sins, 
together with the law, the holiness, and justice of God 
arming against them ! Then, * Is there mercy for such 
a wretch as I ? Is it possible for me to be saved ? 
Can so black a soul as mine be washed into purity, 
and so much guilt as I have contracted be removed ? ' 
They who before thought sin but a trifle, are now 
ready to think it unpardonable; they, who a little 
before were ready to say. There is no fear, are now 
ready to conclude, there is' no hope ; they now need 
as much the encouragement of such an instance as 
this, as before they were ready enough to abuse it." 
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Time and Eternity Contrasted. 

"Time is the empire of desolation and of decay, 
wherein all that awes or delights us moulders into 
magnificence or fades into beauty. Would you learn 
what here is beautiful 1 Look not on the glories of the 
summer, nor on the pride of manly vigour, nor on the 
gorgeous splendours of the noon-day sun ; but look 
rather on the withering leaf of autumn, on the silver 
locks of age, on the soft and tender radiance of the 
declining day. Would you learn what is noble and 
majestic, and fills the mind with a sense of overpower- 
ing greatness.? Go not to the crowded city, or the 
busy mart of commerce ; look not on the pavilions of 
royalty, or the gaudy trappinjgs of military state ; but 
go to the desert and the solitary plain, where the re- 
mains of ancient glory stretch out in silent and melan- 
choly grandeur ; see there the bulwark and the aque- 
duct, the colunm and the triumphal arch, lie heaped 
together in indiscriminate and universal ruin. Repair 
not to the camp, resounding with martial music, and 
glittering with a thousand banners, waving proudly 
to the sun, — but to the field of ancient combat, where 
all is now still and peaceful, and no other voice is 
heard than that which murmurs so fearfully in the 
moans of the passing wind. Go not to the temple, but 
the sepulchre ; not to the palace, but the tomb. — But 
Eternity is the reign of endless youth and vigour. 
There all that is great is imperishable, all that is lovely 
blooms without decay. Around that throne on high, 
innumerable bands of blessed and immortal spirits 
adore, without weariness or repose, the unchanging 
majesty of their Creator. Our fathers and our brethren 
are there. There is our inheritance and our happy 
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home. And they that have gone before us beckon us 
away ; they point to the bright path which leads us 
upwards to their peaceful and their blessed abode ; 
they tell us of the joys awaiting us when we shall be 
received into their society. Let us arise and follow 
them, for this is not our rest : and never, never let 
us remit in our exertions till we have attained to an 
habitual and holy separation of thought, and feeling, 
and desire, from all we are so soon to leave behind 
amidst these regions of death ; and till, in the exercises 
of faith and hope, of patience and watchfulness, and 
meditation, and prayer, we become prepared to partake 
of their enjoyments and to mingle in their songs there; 
where their powers are ever active and their pleasures 
are ever new." — Dr, McAll^ of Manchester. 
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